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PREFACE 


The following report of an investigation into an alleged combine in the 
bread-baking industry in Canada seeks to put on record much of the informa- 
tion secured during the inquiry which has just been completed under the 
Combines Investigation Act. This investigation has been in the nature of a 
preliminary inquiry, and as such has been carried on, at comparatively small 
expense, while other investigations have been under way. It has taken more 
time and covered more territory than most of our preliminary inquiries, but 
its scope is not to be compared with the very comprehensive investigations 
which in recent years have been made on the same subject in Great Britain 
and in the United States. These British and American sources have been drawn 
upon for purposes of comparison. 

Canadian statistical and other information, including prices of bread, flour 
and wheat, has been obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
Statistics Branch of the Department of Labour, and other official sources. In 
addition nearly three hundred bakers and baking companies in the different 
provinces, representing both chain bakeries and independents, including large 
and small establishments, as well as a number of chain store organizations, have 
met our requests for information concerning their business including such details 
as costs, prices, production, and formulas. Much of this information has been 
recorded in the following pages. In view of the widespread interest in the 
question of bread prices, and in order to bring together available data bearing on 
the subject, a number of statistical tables of prices have been included in the 
appendix. 

Throughout this inquiry assistance of the greatest value has been given by 
Mr. F. A. Carman, as well as by Mr. H. M. Brown and the other members of 
the staff of the Combines Investigation Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The charts have been prepared for publication through the co-operation of Mr. 
F. C. C. Lynch, Director of the National Development Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


F. A. McGREGOR, 
Registrar, Combines Investigation Act. 


Orrawa, February 5, 193] 


REPORT OF REGISTRAR 


Orrawa, February 5, 1931. 
The Honourable G. D. Ropertson, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions, a preliminary inquiry under the 
Combines Investigation Act has been made with the object of securing information 
concerning the course of bread prices in Canada and their relation to prices of 
wheat and flour, and of ascertaining whether combination within the industry 
has been responsible for enrincing or keeping up the price of bread in ie 
Dominion to-the detriment of the public. 


Requests for such an investigation have been received from many sources, 
including the Vancouver City Council and other public bodies in different parts 
of the Dominion. In some cases it has been suggested that investigation should 
be made at the same time into the prices of other wheat products. Rather, 
however, than await the completion of such an extensive inquiry, it has been 


thought ‘desirable to limit the scope of the present report to the bread- baking 
industry. 


The only statutory application for investigation, in the form required by 
Section 11 of the Combines Investigation Act, was received on November 21, 
1930, signed by six citizens of the City of Winnipeg, who alleged a combine of 
certain bakers in that city and district. Prior to the receipt of this application, 
the present inquiry, which has been in the nature of a general survey of the 
situation throughout Canada, was well under way, and it was considered desir- 
able to proceed with it along these general lines rather than attempt to deal 
separately with the local aspects of a situation which was apparently general. 
Complaints concerning bread prices have been received from many other. parts 
of the country. In dealing with. these complaints, it has been recognized that 
the scope of the Combines Investigation Act does not extend to the investigation 
of prices unless combination or monopoly operating against the public interest 
is alleged or believed to exist. Even where such charges are made it is obvious 
that, in-an inquiry such as this, detailed examination of possible arrangements 
among local bakers in each community is not practicable. - 


Almost without exception the complaints received can be summarized in 
one or more of the following allegations: — . 


(1) That the rapid decline in wheat prices during 1930 was not accompanied 
by corresponding reductions in the price of bread; 


(2) That, in spite of the fact that wheat prices in the latter part of 1930 
were ‘far below the pre-war level, the price of bread in 1930 was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1913; 


(3) That the price of bread in Canada is aparoe neta tree “cone a 
pound higher than in the United Kingdom; 


(4) That combinations of either bakers or millers or both must be respon- 
sthle for these alleged excessive prices. 


CHART NO. 2 
Chart Showing Relation of 
CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR AND BREAD PRICES IN 1929 — 1930 
As Compared to the Relation of Their Averages for the 12 Months 
Ended June 30, 1929 
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II. BREAD PRICES IN CANADA—1929-1930. 


Two factors are largely responsible for the keen public interest during recent 
months in the price of bread: one, the spectacular drop in the price of wheat in 
1929 and 1930; the other, the existing industrial depression. Complaints have 
been general throughout the Dominion that bread prices in 1930 were away out 
of line with wheat prices. Much of the comment seems to imply that this lack 
of harmony between wheat and bread prices is peculiar to 1930. | 

In the summer of 1929 Winnipeg wheat prices advanced sharply from a 
monthly average in June of $1.18 per bushel to a monthly average in July of 
$1.60. Since then the decline has been steady, not “slow and steady,” but so 
rapid as to have reached the low monthly average, in December, 1930, of 56 
cents. Why, the question is asked, have not bread prices come down proportion- 
ately? 

Bread prices did not come down proportionately in the early months of 
1930, and that fact doubtless gave rise to most of the protests. But by December, 
1930, they came to bear the same relationship to wheat prices as in January, 
1929, the same indeed as in the first six months of 1929. Assuming that a bushel 
or 60 pounds of wheat is used in making 60 pounds of bread—a pound of wheat 
to a pound of bread—to maintain the same relationship a decline of 65 cents in 
wheat from the January, 1929, average of $1.21, to the December, 1930, average 
of 56 cents, should have been followed by a decline in bread prices of 1:1 cent. 
That is exactly the decline which did take place in bread prices: in January, 
1929, bread sold for 7-7 cents; in December, 1930, the average was 6-6 cents in 
69 localities. And this in spite of the fact that flour prices did not reflect the 
decline in wheat prices to anything like the same extent as bread prices did. 
Account should also be taken of the fact that in the first half of 1929 bakers 
were able to take advantage of wheat prices at approximately $1.21, since that 
level was maintained throughout the period; whereas in December, 1930, many 
of them undoubtedly were using flour bought on the basis of the higher prices 
of wheat in the preceding months. . . 

Another consideration which has an important bearing on the course of 
bread prices in 1930 is the uncertainty which prevailed in wheat markets after 
the middle of 1929. Between July, 1929, and December, 1930, the price of wheat 
dropped from $1.60 to 56 cents per bushel. One consequence of this drastic 
change was to induce a feeling of uncertainty among bakers as well as millers 
and grain dealers. They naturally viewed the lower price as a temporary condi- 
tion and were loath to commit themselves to price reductions the basis of which 
might on short notice be seriously upset. 

These price movements are illustrated by Chart No. 2 (+), in which the 
average prices of all three commodities are represented as starting from a com- 
mon base. The base period is the year ended June 30, 1929, a period during 
which there was little variation in the price of bread, flour or wheat. 


It should be emphasized that this chart does not imply that the prices of 
wheat, flour, and bread were in a proper relationship in January, 1929. All that 
is intended is to appraise the criticism that the price of bread failed in 1930 to 
follow the course of wheat prices. In order to test this criticism it is necessary 
to accept as a basis the relations which existed for twelve months prior to July, 
1929. The same relationship, as far as wheat and bread are concerned, is shown 
to exist in December, 1930. It does not necessarily follow that the lag in the 
price of flour was improper. The whole picture is partial, and can be judged 


(1) To obtain the figures on which this chart is based the price of a bushel of wheat has been divided 
by 60, approximately the number of pounds of bread made from a bushel of wheat; the price of a barrel 
of flour has been divided by 270, the average number of pounds of bread made from a barrel of flour. 
The monthly prices of the three commodities are shown in Appendices A, B, and C. 
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only after making a comparison of the three groups of prices over a longer 
period. This comparison is presented in chart No. 5 based on 19238 prices and 
showing relative prices for the period from 1923 to 1930. 

In 1929, wheat advanced from $1.18 in June to $1.60 in July. A propor- 
tional advance in bread would have been from 7-7 cents in June to 8°3 cents 
in July. The actual total advance in bread was to 8 cents, and that price was 
reached in October, 1929. There was a lag in bread prices going up. As might 
be expected, when wheat started down there was an even greater lag, partly to 
be explained by the slowness of flour prices to recede, partly by the human tend- 
ency in business to postpone price reductions until they are unavoidable. The 
lag in downward price movements is not peculiar to the bread-baking industry, 
nor to Canadian business generally, nor to the year 1930. In September, 1930, 
the price of bread had declined to 7-4 cents; in the subsequent three months 
the reductions were greater than in the preceding twelve. The impetus given to 
the decline in bread prices at this stage came from many quarters: continued 
reductions in wheat and flour, public protests against alleged high bread prices, 
the widespread newspaper publicity given to these protests, and the chain store © 
and other price competition. 


All of this is not to suggest that though December, 1930, bread and wheat 
prices are in line with the January, 1929, level, there is no ground for complaint 
about the present price level. In the next section it is proposed to show that 
in the whole period 1925-30 bread prices were considerably out of line with prices 
in 1913, and more out of line in 1930 than in 1925. Little protest was made 
until 1930, partly because the increase in the spread between 1925 and 1930 
was gradual, scarcely noticeable from year to year as the chart shows, and 
partly because times were good. Small advances in price in a period of pros- 
perity seldom arouse public concern. When it is represented that they are accom- 
panied by additional services and improvements in quality, they are readily 
accepted and even welcomed. It is when hard times come that interest in prices 
becomes keen and protests are made; and then the whole period is brought 
under review and comparison made with the lower levels of other years. 


Ill. BREAD PRICES IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


The second main line of criticism of present-day prices of bread usually 
points to the low prices of pre-war days as evidence that present prices are 
unduly high. The salient points in the comparison are these:— 


— Wheat! Flour! Bread! 


per bushel | per barrel | per pound 
Cc. $ 


Yearly average— Cc 


a 88 4 87 4.2 

re Nk cu cc ewes ceuecenbincuwevcecce 94 6 41 7-5 
December— 

Gee ee ek ee ee 56 4 76 6-6 


These figures indicate that while both wheat and flour prices were lower 
at the end of 1980 than in 1913, bread prices were on a substantially higher level. 
The inference is that influences other than the price of either wheat or flour 
were at work, an inference which is justified by a more detailed study of the 
whole course of the three groups of prices. 


As to the explanation of the higher range of bread prices, there is unques- 
tioned justification for the claim that the higher level of wholesale and retail 
prices generally is partly responsible for the discrepancy between 1913 and 1930. 
Prices generally are higher. The baker’s dollar is as badly off in many respects 
as the so-called “‘ consumer’s dollar”; it will not buy, in 1930 or 1931, as many 
pounds of some of his raw materials, though of some it will, nor will it go so far 
in meeting many of the other expenses, as it did in 19138. A comparison of bread 
prices with other retail and wholesale prices shows that bread prices have not 
declined as rapidly as the others since 1920, when all three reached their highest 
level; but it also shows that other price levels are still high compared with 
1913. Taking 1913 prices as equal to 100, the record shows:— 


PRICES INDEXES, CANADA, 1913-1930 


All Food 
=e EA Bread Prices Retail Fuel and | Wholesale 
Prices Retail Prices Light Prices 
ye... lo a ee 100 100 100 100 100 
[OQ eee nser na). su. a on ole es ond 212 202 190 200 217 
190gimeeediier|.............- ees ee 188 161 160 157 150 
1030--deecomiper...... 0... 0.5. Sate ieee 157 140 148 156 122 


SasnnnnnTEIIIEIsELIELIIILEEnIEIISnnEn nnn tty ttt an vgn REE 


_ Apart from this change in the general price level the main line of explana- 
tion of the divergence between 1913 and 1930 bread prices is to be found in 
factors other than wheat and flour. The course of bread prices between 1913 
and 1930 is shown in the frontispiece. The figures on which this chart is based 


are to be found in Appendices A, B, and C. 


1 Throughout this report, unless otherwise stated, quotations of prices of wheat, flour and bread in 


Canada are based on the following:— 

Wheat—No. 1 Manitoba Northern, Fort William and Port Arthur basis (wholesale), monthly 
averages, per bushel— Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Flour—Manitoba 2nd Patent, car lots, delivered Montreal rate points, monthly averages, per two 
98 lb. jute bags—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. a 

Bread—White bread, retail prices at the beginning of each month, per pound in 69 localities— 
Department of Labour. (The number of localities was 56 in 1913; by 1925 it reached the present 
number of 69.) 
22721 —2 
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CHART NO. 3 
Chart Showing 
COSTS OTHER THAN FLOUR, PER POUND OF BREAD 
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CHART NO. 4 
| Chart Showing 
COSTS OF FLOUR, PER POUND OF BREAD 
CANADA, 1913-1930 
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The chart shows that the average of the first half of 19380 was typical of the 
averages of the five preceding years 1925-1929. Similarly records earlier than 
1913 show that the 1913 price of bread represented approximately the level at 
which prices had remained for a number of years prior to that date. The com- 
parison, therefore, in both instances, is of conditions which existed over a num- 
ber of years. 

The difference in flour prices, which are the medium through which the 
influence of wheat makes itself felt, does not account, then, for the difference 
in the two levels of bread prices, the one in 1913 and the other in the years 
1925-1930. The average price of flour for the latter six years was $7.65, an 
increase of $2.78 over the 1913 average of $4.87, or almost exactly enough to 
account for an increase of one cent a pound in the price of bread, assuming a 
yield of 270 pounds from a barrel of flour. 


The fact that something other than flour is responsible for most of the 
increase is shown clearly by a statement of the spread between the wholesale 
cost of the flour used in making a pound of bread and the retail price of bread: 
in 1913 the spread was 2-3 cents; in 1930 it was 5-1 cents. In other words, 
even if the baker had got his flour for nothing in 1930 he would still have charged 
5-1 cents a pound for his bread; in 1913 he would have charged only 2-3 cents. 
The difference in the spread from year to year is shown in Chart No. 3. 


Changes in flour costs during the same period are illustrated by Chart 
Nona 

Not only is the spread between flour and bread prices seen to be greater 
in 1930 than in 1913 (5:13 cents against 2-30 cents), but in 1930 it is greater 
than in 1922 or in any intervening year. It comes, as a matter of fact, as the 
climax of a series of regular increases, year by year, since 1922. Except for 
the abnormally high years 1920 and 1921, the spread has increased regularly 
from year to year from the low level of the period 1913-1916. A great part 


(1) The figures from which Charts 4 and 5 have been made are as follows, the cost of 
flour being based on 270 lbs. of bread from a barrel of flour (196 lbs.) :— 


FLOUR FLOUR BREAD Spread 
between 
Cost of Cost of 
—— 2nd Patent} amount Retail on ey 
per used in price bread 
barrel making per lb. fon 
1 1b. bread pee 
$ Cc. Cc. 

1913 |. eae. aoe... oc. ee ee eee PO ces 4 87 1-80 4-2 2-40 
1014) 5 ae. eee. . a. ee, ee eee ee 5 36 1-99 4-3 2-31 
1915.5 Pee ae, ons. ans te ee ee ee 6 61 2-45 4-7 2-25 
1916... ee ee. 2. RR, Se ee ee ee ee i 22 2-67 5-0 2:33 
1917. Sire eee. os Re Lee ee eS ee ee 10 98 4-07 7:0 2-93 
1918. Coe) mee... Ls.) SS. Ce ee 11 16 4-13 7°8 3:67 
1919 5 a ee... ee ee 2 es ee eee ee 10 92 4-04 7-9 3-86 
1920. Ros. ee. 6. td. ee ee oe eee ee 13 34 4-94 9-3 4-36 
1921. See a,c as es | eee Se ee 9 22 3-41 8-1 4-69 
1922. aa eee. eee, eee eee Pees ees = Ree. 7 15 2-65 6-9 4-25 
1923 . . Seen ee oo. ee a, ee ee ee 6 37 2-36 6-7 4-34 
1924. : eet eteee. . ce. Bo eee ae, eee ee 6 90 2-56 6-9 4-34 
1925. [. See eee... Sa. Boe. ea ae oe ee ee Je 8 92 3:30 7-8 4-50 
1926. .. Se; See. cs Me te, a | aa I ee 8 32 3-08 7:6 4-52 
1927 . FG Smee. 2. Meee. eee, . Cee ee 7 74 2-87 7-7 4-83 
1928.2: eee. ee. oS. ce cs Ep ce, eee ie 76 2-66 7-7 5-04 
1929. 2, Hee ee. 1. Pe ae ee, a ee 7 33 _ 2-71 7-8 5:09 - 
be ae et ee ee Ae ee ne 6 41 2-37 7°5 5-13 


Wheat Flour 
poked barcl 
$ $ 
1039 
10.17 

9.95 
973 
951 
9,29 
9.07 
8.85 
8.62 
8.40 
8.17 
7.95 
772 
7.50 
7.27 
7.05 
682 
660 
637 
6.15 
5.92 
5.70 
5.47 
5.25 
5.02 
4.80 
458 
435 
413 
391 


CHART NO. 5 


Chart Showing Relation of CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR AND BREAD PRICES, 1924-1930 As Compared to the Relation of Their Average for the Year 1923 


Average for Year 1923 


Bread...... 6.70c per Ib. 
Flour. .. $637 per bbl. 
Wheat... $1.08 per bus. 
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of the advance in the spread came between 1916 and 1918, from 2-33 cents per 
pound to 3-67 cents. Flour advanced at the same time from $7.22 per barrel 
to $11.16. But whereas flour had receded, by 1922, to $7.15, just below its 1916 
level, the spread between flour and bread was nearly 2 cents higher in 1922 
than in 1916, and the following year it went slightly higher. 


It should be emphasized that the term “spread” does not mean “ net 
profits.” It represents the difference between the baker’s cost of flour and the 
retail selling price of his bread, and therefore includes all such necessary costs 
as other ingredients, baking, delivery and sale, administration expenses, as well 
as uet profits. The influence of these different factors on price will be dealt 
with further in the section on bread costs in Canada. 


In the preceding section it was intimated that the price of bread during 
1930 had shown a decline quite as much as was called for by the drop in the 
price of wheat during that year. At the same time attention was drawn to the 
consideration that this did not imply that bread prices in 1930 were on a proper 
basis as compared with the price of wheat. The importance of this considera- 
tion is thrown into relief by the accompanying chart (No. 5) which depicts the 
relation of wheat, flour and bread prices between 1923 and 1930. In the chart 
attached to the preceding section (No. 2) the relationship of wheat, flour and 
bread prices for the twelve months preceding July, 1929, was taken as a 
basis for comparing prices in later months. In the present chart a similar 
relationship is shown between these three groups of prices during the year 1923. 
This year is chosen because it was a year of comparatively little change in 
the prices of any of the three commodities. 


When comparison was made of the relation of bread prices to wheat prices 
as between December, 1930, and January, 1929, it was indicated that bread 
prices had fallen relatively as much as wheat prices, but that there was a con- 
siderable lag in the price of flour. It appears, on the other hand, when the com- 
parison is made between the end of 1930 and the year 1923, that while flour has 
followed wheat quite closely there has been a marked lag in the reduction of 
‘the price of bread. The inference is that while bread prices followed wheat 
prices in their decline during 1930, at the opening of 1930 bread prices were 
decidedly out of line with wheat prices as compared with the relationship which 
existed in 1923. Chart No. 5 shows that between January, 1925, and June, 1930, 
while wheat and flour prices fluctuated freely, bread prices were maintained at 
a high level which was generally unchanged. The interval between these dates, 
as will appear later, constitutes a period in which occurred the most striking 
development of the bread industry in recent years, namely, the acquisition of 
a large measure of control in the bread-baking industry by a few flour milling 
companies. 


14 
IV. BREAD PRICES BY PROVINCES AND CITIES — 


The price of bread thus far quoted is an average retail price for the Domin- 
ion. The following table! shows, for a group of years since 1913, how retail 
prices of bread have varied as between the provinces, figures for 1930 being 
given in more detail than for the other years: 


TaBLE 1.—RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD BY PROVINCES(!) 
(Cents per Pound) 


1930 1930 1930 1930 
—-- 1913 1920 1925 1929 first Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


mos 
c Cc c c Cc. c ¢ c 

Nova Scotia... caer ae 4-8 9-7 8-4 8-1 8-2 7-4 6-9 7-0 
New Brunswick................... 4-3 10-4 8-9 8-61. 8-6 8-0 7:8 7°5 
Prince Edward Island............. 3°8 9-0 7-4 7:4 7:4 7-4 7-4 72 
Quebec: sc cn¢ sso: P eee eee 3°7 8:5 6-8 6-5 6-3 6-1 5:8 5-5 
Ontarios.’. ee ee 3°8 9-0 7:3 7-4 7-4 6-8 6-7 6-3 
Manitoba): >: ae ee eee 4-4 8-7 7:5 7:0 6-8 6:7 6-3 5-9 
Saskatchewan. .J.... seisyh fee oe 4-5 9-2 8-4 8-2 7°5 6-7 6-6 6-4 
Alberts... 30's.) 5 agen eee 5-2 9-7 8-8 8-7 8-4 7-2 7-2 7:2 
British Columbia...47.1.12, Sita 5-1 10-4 9-1 9-5 9-4 8-7 8-2 8-1 

Dominion average....... 4-2 9-3 7-8 7°8 Wied 7-1 6-9 6-6 


From this table it will be seen that the four provinces at the extremities 
of the Dominion have practically always been above the average (Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia). Nova Scotia came 
down to the average in one period, November, 1930. Four other provinces 
have as consistently been below the average (Prince Edward Island, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba). Two exceptions are noted: Prince Edward Island 
was high in November and December, 1930, and Manitoba was just above 
the average in 1913. Saskatchewan, the remaining province, has been slightly 
above the average in three of the periods and slightly below it in five, the 
five including 1920 and all four of the 1930 periods. 


It is striking to observe that the difference between the highest and lowest 
average in the later years is much wider than in the earlier. This is shown 
clearly as follows: 


TaBLE 2.—RANGE OF BREAD PRICES BY PROVINCES 
(Cents per pound) 


1930 1930 1930 1930 
— 1913 1920 1925 1929 first Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


(9 mos.) 
C.. c. c c. c. c c. Cc 
Highest province } 5.40.4 ee 5-2 10-4 9-1 9-5 9-4 8-7 8-2 8-1 
Lowest provilite: .c5 8 eee 3-7 8-5 6-8 6°5 6-3 6-1 5-8 5°5 


Difference, 3.02 eee 1-5 1-9 2-3 3-0 3-1 2-6 2-4 


(1) This table is based on returns received by the Department of Labour from correspondents of the 
‘Labour Gazette’’ in 69 localities, divided by provinces as follows:— 


Nova'Segtiatees aca 6 Manitoba eis inc ob scree ue: 2 
New. Brunswick. 22-7 ecue 4 Saskatchewan .:<<s essen es 4 
Prince Edward Island........ 1 Alberta are. sca a eae 5 
Quebec... cgtse ae eee 9 British Colgm bia... vices. cee 8 
Ontario...ca. 4 eee 30 aa 


69 
The names of the towns and cities represented are to be found in the table of prices in 
Appendix J. In 1913 the list included 56 localities; the number was gradually increased 
until 1925, when it reached the present number of 69. 
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CHART NO. 6 . 


Chart Showing | 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD 
BY PROVINCES 


1929 (YEARLY AVERAGE) AND DECEMBER, 1930 
LEGEND 


Provincial average for 1929 
(cents per pound of bread) 
Provincial average for December 1930 
(cents per pound of bread)..-.......- 


= Department of Labour, Ottawa, Canada 
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British Columbia bread prices were the highest in the Dominion in each 
of the above periods, with the exception of 1913. Even in 1913 the British 
Columbia average was 5-l1c., one point below the highest, namely, Alberta. 
New Brunswick was low in 1913, only a point above the Dominion average, 
but in almost every other period recorded above it has come next to the 
highest or equalled it. 

At the other extreme, Quebec prices are shown to be consistently the 
lowest. Manitoba prices, though slightly above the Dominion average in 
1913, have come next to the lowest in six of the other seven periods, 
the exception being in 1925 when it just missed this standing. In one 
year not recorded above (1924) the Manitoba average was lower than Que- 
bee by one point, and in another year (1923) both provinces were equally 
low, at 6 cents. These details can be seen in the table of yearly averages 
included in Appendix J. It should be recalled that the Department of Labour 
quotations from Manitoba come from only two cities, Winnipeg and Brandon. 
The tendency of prices in the prairie provinces appears to have been to fall 
relatively to prices in other parts of the Dominion as the prairie provinces have 
increased in population, with consequent greater diversity of industries and the 
natural tendency away from pioneer conditions in both wholesale and retail 
trade. No doubt this tendency is due in part also to the growth of the flour 
milling industry in the West. The smaller size of the loaf prevailing in 
British Columbia and the prairie provinces may also add to the cost and to the 
price of the loaf in western Canada. : 

Graphically summarized, the comparison of bread prices as between dif- 
ferent provinces in 1929 and 1930 is shown in Chart No. 6. This chart shows 
at the same time, by a comparison of the 1929 average of each province with 
the average for December, 1930, the extent to which bread prices have been 
‘reduced in recent months. 

A comparison of these prices with the Department of Labour’s average 
cost of staple foods by provinces shows much the same results: British Col- 
ubia’s prices are regularly highest, while Quebec and Prince Edward Island 
are low. The most notable exception is, however, that New Brunswick prices 
of staple foods are almost uniformly low compared with the other provinces, 
whereas New Brunswick bread prices are regularly next to the highest. 

An examination of bread prices in the 69 localities represented in the 
Department of Labour record shows considerable variation in the extent to 
which prices declined in the latter half of 1930 as compared with the early 
part of 1929. A complete record of these prices for January, 1929 and Decem- 
her, 1930, is shown in the following table: 

Taste 3~RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD 


(Cents per Pound) 
In 69 Canadian Localities: January, 1929, and December, 1930(!) 


i. January, | December, | Reduction 
1929 930 


Q 
i) 
Q 


Sydney, N.S. in... :oc SoBe. ears Mo Adie Mate Renae yeas 8-0 7-3 0-7 
New Glasgow... (ce See . bids Ge. 2 tec kce .  e , ee 8-0 6-7 1-3 
Amberst.?; <. oc2>.. sc: Bee 6 8 ae i do ee. Ce, ee ee. cee 8-0 7:3 0-7 
IMalifax.. £0.43 05. fs ee. Bs ee ee eee ee 8-0 6-7 1-3 
Windsor. 4:05 oes. «kee Seed OE. Be... So) ee. Bee eee 8-3 6-7-7-3 1-6-1-0 
PTUrO. 26. ke hedbe eo pbk eee «0 Soe AE co ee ee eee 8-0 6-7 1:3 
Charlottetown, PE. Gee, ...b ce. tga. «ton Ce. Rao I Bt ee 7-4 7°3 0-1 
Moncton, N.Bg. 3... sce Bess ib a: es oe ee. ee ee ee ee 8-7 8-0 0-7 
St. JODD, :8 . 06 fiwl. » o bou wae s 0 bods Mss oe aE. ¢ Ee See 8-7 7:3 1-4 
Proedericton. ..0.% .. kidicaith + chs ce ays sick 2 A. . oe. ae 8-7 7:3 1-4 
Bathurst. i..6 ues... 6b Fates anche ERIM: oa Ae wn Se te ee 8-7 hee 1-4 
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TaBLe 8—RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD—Conc. 
(Cents per Pound) 


In 69 Canadian Localities: January, 1929, and December, 1930(!). 


January, | December,| Reduction 
1929 1930 


le) 
Q 
ie) 


WED CSS m UC: a. Aes ae. adalat: « o } k rere ee da cele ur oe ed ee eees 7:5 6-0 1-5 
SE TIP BOYER COE tiats, oc. «Senet chia’ «cde eh BU cid ate Site «aig 4 ered g 6-0 5:3 0-7 
SHGEDFOGG: Orin «13 CAPR UMEE AN. . w), aberdeen. atte ee ibe cette & 6-0-6-7 5-6 0-4-1-1 
ORCI Romy ses. chon + RR ALE » oan a eae rsh s eT ete cee SS 6-0 6-0 0-0 
Shbes Ved eG HG eat tn iee CROMER Lb Ole SAME, UG Sk ei ee 5-0 4-3 0-7 
De POORER Gea tares tae CS! a, RA nT BONY 1 De Re eee 5-3-6-7 4-7-6-0 0-6-0-7 
‘Ehetiord-M ines...... csc... ods CeteE eR ceed ea ns eee 6-7 5-7 1-0 
WED RUE ere ere xs 5 cs Ne ea 5 os Ree is ee SR OI a COE ES 5-3-8-0 4-7-6-7 0-6-1:3 
eee ee ee 3. 5 eee as Sars ere atele wiunen a ek artaeeeae SRR 6-0-8-0 4-7-6-7 1-3-1-3 
SOE eG Oe oss Vial 7 MOS o.oo POE Bika eo ean La Sie PORES res 7-3-8-0 5-3-7°3 2-0-0-7 
ES Te ea eter TS so Sw toe 3 wa eee ass wi a Pe ae I tes 6-7 6-0 0-7 
ata Cet rere «re aimee of pee emsaes Sir tes Jain apemi tay nee eects 6-7 6-0 0-7 
Mees chek 5 s,s 2 PRI ae 06. 5/s AGRO. Sie aita al ave as te eed 6-0-6-7 5-7 0-3-1-0 
rE FE OUR G5: 3) d sa ee cals 5.» 2 RTOS nee Flat Gan Nee be oars Gee res 3 6-0 1-3 
Ni De EES 4 65) 5 os ER OUAD @ « RiRS NA dp Pao a doe bee ee wet es 7°3 6-0-6-7 1-3-0°6 
Oe ARR ood ooo ACRES fed AMADA as on REET RES eRe 6-7 6-0 0-7 
REE RES Cee SB. v0 5: vas > WRIA A Ciuk sO RARS Ohh Ee ABIDE ER ee HED ORE 6-7-7-3 6-7-7:3 0-0 
ENP TOIL a rae sy us. ews ene We ee a re eo cid oy nde ee dren wa 7°3 6-7 0-6 
REE IML TIO RE Se. «5 ss hang een Ane eee da ov 6 baie aaes 7-3 6-7 0-6 
PR ATEE COR RE MCRE oo 2 yd > 3d Rh ot SORA ROR ATLAE 6d DARD Ee 7°3 5:3 2-0 
ERP eer ie oo ov 0 oS eo rd SM Rs OREN Ripe ico ROR 6-7-8-0 4-7-7-3 2-0-0-7 
MR Fede v0 oso hay WOR IRS Haase da ees 2g eens ae 7-3 6-0 1-3 
CO GA 8 doe o.oce 0 whe EAM RRO PRA ae Beals 22 eR 7:3 6-0 1:3 
ZRH AG] EDIE) Os ein pha ee «Re od Se ey A ORE CPD 6-7 6-0 0-7 
LECT EOD RE UR ons e564) 7 le RR SIR LE 6-7-7:3 5-3-6-0 1-4-1-3 
POSE TUTE leon lig 2 Rs SG el MMO oP Cd ned te 7°3 6-0 1-3 
Lat SOE ei Oe ae oe Go sn Se SERB a RMON tS Rar 6-7-7-3 6-0-6-7 0-7-0-6 
US Ca rn) ASRS” Se a earth ee rer 7:3-8-7 5-3-6-7 2-0-2-0 
Jol PON LOTS 00s Adak a IONE DPR Rend fn. ph a it rpg 6-7 5:3 1-4 
arc rar eee ee a Lae - eer oer Ser LO erates 8-0-9-3 6-7-7°3 1-3-2-0 
SATE re aia. Fo eS OM Ronee. eis aly coe eee erent 7°3-8-0 5-3 2-0-2:-7 
MDa OMNI ICS owt hos She kek ar Se Gachceh ho 3G As Ae age 6-7-7-3 6-0-6-7 0-7-0-6 
ISDE EAU. oa oo ots ets a eae RET EE pS Pied Pecan MMe OTE 7°3 6-7 0-6 
Saran ek Sette oh a. zy see idee eee aah. GRY Sapo eee ae 8-0-8-7 7-3-8-0 0-7-0-7 
Caer... SS a LP ae i ae Oa RP HEE SS Peele 8-3 6-7 1-6 
BOG TTI Sh sfean vers, «ki RR RO RRA he Te oO UP OER oP a 8-3 7:3 1-0 
Chie omen aRIGIes - oo s 25 Alok bi hrs a I a, 6 hea ae eee 8-0 6-7 1-3 
Gyre TEE ov ed Koc eh SEMEN I als ou is urs we aca een ee OD 6-0 6-7 0-7 (Inc.) 
Greet ee en. ee ee Rees oh ca ales en eda a ote 6-0 6-7 0-7 (Inc.) 
Winnipeg cerns 6 Gack lg de ods «6 aN Ree atin ge Biaue oo aele atitnens «teas 6-4-7-0 5:6-6-0 0-8-1-0 
rac ome PIO... ticles bakioa< | > RE i ee eee « meee 6-3-7-0 5-6-6-2 0-7-0:-8 
Perera el chess: cd + so sade a, aby Be Vea ed eee «eae 8-0-8 -4 5-0-6-7 3-0-1-7 
Prine ee TAMER oe chains Shs. s +076 afc ae ai inset taster ee ee 8-0 6-7 1:3 
PLE EO Oy lia Site lee ie eT oe) Oe eee co ain icpeeeeres c 8-0 6-7 1:3 
Moose ee ree cae eer oc ace . s ERR ee cee 6 ee oa x. ee 8-0 6-4 1-6 
Mediemmethiaees (tat 5h... . 1a sees Se Be ete ote ae 8-9 6-7-7-4 2-2-1-5 
Bigs (Se. hes ee ene eee 8-9 7:4 1-5 
Paina ee ee a be Re Bells sister ataa tre tant a oe ie 
Cal one eee renee 0). RN aw wp ta toma ey ev reajete ARTE . . : 
Cothbenee bet SR ORO re eee 8-0-10-0 8-0-8:3 0-0-1-7 
Pep wig we ete as eg ant hms «+ «5 RMS 6 ck occs © aranel ofa als Sin) pt 10-0 8-3 1-7 
Nelson: ere ee he Si cS RR a Ire a a ented 10-0 8-3 1-7 
Ppa eee ee is Sas Sake... ROR ais OPS baal Aa Ries a ia au x AP 
Wie Wal Wie SEITUIL SG Tei a ce cic ae». 5. < | einer is ed die: oh aap alee ko Graben ae -3- : -4-92. 
Vondcunet RO ROE Pa PRD NS, g Ree as cote oe De crereiarers 8-3-9-5 6-9 1-4-2-6 
Wie Gre eA ERT 5 iia > oo 5 SMM a PRED © Sle dels: telah 3: spate Gare 10-0 8-3 1-7 
SETUP TE TET, Ok eatin 2s MOS Se RR 2 Sie RE Rene Se ag” RANE ere 8-9 8-3 0:6 
Princertuperteet rn. cae ky os OP a i ae ees ee ome ne a eee 10-0 9-1 0-9 


ne 


(1) Bread prices are published monthly in the ‘Labour Gazette”. The figures are secured by the 
‘‘Labour Gazette’’ correspondents and represent the price of representative bakers in each city for plain 
white bread, delivered. Prices of both wrapped and unwrapped bread are included, and where there is a 
difference both are published. In those cities where the ticket price differs from the price per single loaf 
the former only is given. The figures are later checked with the Bureau of Statistics averages for the 
same localities, which averages are based on quotations for the single loaf, received usually from a 


number of bakers as well as grocers of different types. 


22721—3 
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The Dominion averages for January, 1929, and December, 19380, were, as 
already noted, 7-7c. and 6:6c. respectively, a reduction of 1-le. per pound. 
This reduction has been shown to correspond with the reduction in wheat 
prices in the same period. According to the above record, in 45 out of the 69 
localities, the price of bread dropped one cent per pound or more. In two 
cities they increased (Fort William and Port Arthur, both from 6-0c. to 6:7c.). 
In the earlier period, however, the price in these cities was 6c., the lowest in 
the Dominion except for three cities in the province of Quebec. In two cities 
they showed no difference (Sorel, 6-O0c., and Toronto, 6-7c. to 7:3c.); while, in 
the remaining 20 cities there were declines amounting to less than one cent per 
pound. Four of these are in the Maritime Provinces; three are in Quebec, 
where prices had already been low; 10 were in Ontario; 1 in Manitoba; none 
in Saskatchewan or Alberta; and 2 in British Columbia. 
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V. ANALYSIS OF SAMPLES OF CANADIAN BREAD 


The foregoing references to prices of bread might appropriately be supple- 
mented by a brief consideration of the content of the Canadian loaf. The 
formulas used for white bread by 158 Canadian bakeries (71 mill-controlled 
bakeries and 87 independents) have been examined with the view of ascertaining 
the proportions in which the different ingredients have been generally used. The 
figures given by the bakers have been reduced in each case to one hundred 
pounds of dough, and an average has been taken of the quantities of each of 
Le ingredients. The resulting composite formula is shown in the tabulation 

elow:— 
Taste 4—FORMULAS USED BY CANADIAN BAKERS, JUNE, 1930 (!) 


Mill- 


qe Independent All 

Ingredients SES yy bakeries bakeries 

(71) (87) (158) 

(lbs. ) (lbs.) (lbs.) 
PAOUP 2h ABO es oh BERS «oc RRR «0 eh Bec cs a BER cs RRR oe oe 58-8 60-0 59°3 
ROA ETE rcs ead «oie eae oa Re oe CRE Ai on A Be 1:1 1-1 1-1 
SITTEVY uc SESS AN Mes, «ene Te sae eee Mramneh tae, OMAR Er gan 1-1 1-0 1-1 
OLR CPR EEN IT (a 28, | UIMe ia/ae a MD Eh a Os, er I OE 3 PE Og. or ato & 1-2 1-1 1-1 
GEM RaAP TAN CADOWLIOL, .o. c aeniee Oe ed face eas bar ce pate wae 1-5 0-9 1-3 
CL ee no iss ue RN a & Reine dawn oo ease OTe 0-6 0-6 0-5 
WERE os sheng re) eens: SRM Gee DERG apie C68 erie 3 0-8 0-8 0-8 
Riese 00d Mien... ih fed... eS sheets oa ca AO co .5 he eee tes 0-2 0-1 0-2 
YEN P SE. + ROS De CER RESON SAU ce St PMI BE SER PERO So 34-5 34-4 34-6 

CA STO od ogi SN Li RR 2 PO oJ RE RL A A At 0-2 - ~ 
100-0 100-0 100-0 


(1) A formula in common use in 1916 is quoted in a special article in ‘‘The Labour Gazette” of July, 
1916, at page 1404. This formula, on the basis of one hundred pounds of dough, works out as follows: 
flour 63-2, salt -9, sugar -6, shortening 1-0, yeast -5, malt extract -3, water 33-5 pounds. 

It should be emphasized that the above figures are averages and do not 
show the variations in quantities of ingredients used by different bakeries. No 
distinction has been made as between the different grades of flour employed. 
Nor has any distinction been made, in the returns as received, between such 
different forms of milk as milk powder, skim milk and whole milk. 

The above figures relate altogether to the standard white loaf. Formulas 
of other types of bread, some plainer, some more fancy, than these have also 
been received. The plainer loaf shows almost exactly the same proportion of 
flour (59-1 pounds) as the standard, but a higher proportion of water (36-1 
pounds). The other ingredients average 4-7 pounds compared with 6-1 pounds 
in the standard loaf. The more fancy loaf, selling at a slightly higher price 
than the standard, contains slightly less flour, and of its moisture content more 
than half is represented by milk. 

In addition to securing formulas from bakers throughout the Dominion, a 
chemical analysis of seventeen samples of bread was made under the direction 
of the Dominion Analyst. These samples were all bought in the City of Ottawa 
on the same day, Monday, October 13, 1930, at prices varying from 7 cents to 
12 cents per 24-ounce loaf. The comment of the analyst on these samples was 
that they did not show a great deal of difference in their nutritive value, and 
that all were palatable. In 1925 similar results as to the absence of difference 
in nutritive value between lower and higher price breads were found by the 
Dominion Analyst in an examination of samples of bread in connection with an 
inquiry into an alleged combine of bakers in the City of Montreal. 

The results of the analysis in October, 1930, are presented in the following 
statement :— 3 
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Taste 5.—REPORT OF DOMINION ANALYST ON SAMPLES 


Ne ———————————————— EEE 


Sample | Sample | Sample 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Retail selling price................- 12¢; 12¢; 12c. 
Good Gaon Fairly 
Appearance Of loaf............+.6- 00 oO zood 
] oa, | Eaily | Ba 
Texture Of Crumps.. «amore eter: few “same few large irregular 
Bas O'S | gas holes | gas holes 
Colour of crumb:....0ee cece ee Good |Very good| Good 
Sournesseta:. otacc ee ae eee Absent | Absent | Absent 
Weight on receipt............ OZ. 234 23% 244 
IMOISLUTEs 5 cass tae ec p.c 42-34 40-38 37-44 
Mineral matter, ash— 
As purchased.............. 1-76 1:77 1-92 
Dry DAsis: cc. eee ‘ 3:05 2-97 3:07 
Ether extract, fat— 
IAS DULCHOSCG.....0- ec eee st} 0-51 1-22 1-98 
Dry basis’ sees. oe heehee § 0-88 2-05 3:16 
Protein, N x 57— 
As purchased ascents as 8-70 8-10 8-38 
Dryfbasiseics.. oe eer ss 15-09 13-59 13-40 
N-Free extract carbo-hydrates 
(diff .)— 
AS purcnased:, 3.2 meee ee 46-67 48-53 50-28 
DEY; DSSI8 72.2. eee eee si 80-98 81-39 80-37 
Calories per lb., nutritive 
value— 
As purchased .is., eee. 1 $98,082 1,104 1,175 
IDry- Basia’. Ghee. vee eee 1,823 1,852 1,878 


Good 
Absent 
23 


41-14 


1-71 
2-90 


1-32 
2-24 


8-45 
14-35 


47-38 
80-51 


1,095 
1,861 


Sample 
No. 5 


Poor, 
shrunken 


Very 
good 


fr | RE | | 


Sample | Sample | Sample 
No. 6 No.7 No. 8 
10c. 10c. 10c. 
Poor, Fair, 
Good |somewhat} lightly 
shrunken | baked 
y pee 
ery very large goes 
good some large 
gas holes gas holes 


Very good|Very good|Very good|Very good 


Absent 


1-96 
3-33 


1-35 
2-29 


8-26 
14-04 


47-27 
80-34 


1,090 
1,852 


Absent | Absent Absent 
232 242 24 
40-15 42-36 32-22 
1-80 1-62 1-35 
3-00 2-81 1-99 
1-53 2-61 0-92 
2-56 4-53 1-35 
9-70 8-02 10-18 
16-21 13-92 15-02 
46-82 45-39 55-33 
78-23 78-74 81-64 - 
A517 1,103 1,.257 
1,865 1,914 1,855 


“REMARKS.—These results show that there is not a great deal of difference in the nutritive value of the various samples 
purchased locally. The ‘dry basis’ figures are more readily comparable than the ‘as received’ figures; eliminating the 


somewhat variable water content. All the samples are palatable.” 
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OF WHITE BREAD SOLD IN OTTAWA, OCTOBER 13, 1930 


No. 9 


Sample 
No. 12 


Sample 
No. 13 


Sample 
No. 14 


Sample 
No. 15 


Sample 
No. 16 


Sample 


No. 17 


i ff | ef 


Fair 


Absent 


1-82 
2:79 


1-73 
2-65 


9:70 
14-86 


52-02 
79-70 


1,221 
1,871 


Fair, 
some 
irregular 
gas holes 


Very good 


Absent 


8-38 
14-55 


47-07 
81-71 


Good 


Absent 


1-70 
2-87 


0-45 
0-76 


8-54 
14-43 


48-48 
81-94 


1,084 
1,832 


Poor, 
shrunken 
crust 


Fair, 

some 

large 
gas holes 


Good 


Absent 


1-54 
2°58 


0-70 
dele 


8-98 
15-02 


48-57 
81-23 


1,101 
1,841 


Poor 


Fair, 


somewhat 


irregular 


Fairly 
good 


Absent 


1-53 
2°35 


1-04 
1-60 


8-70 
13-35 


53-93 
82-70 


1,209 
1,854 


Poor, 
shrunken 


Fair, 

some 

large 
gas holes 


Very good 


Absent 


1-46 
2-54 


0-32 
0-56 


8-82 
15-35 


46-86 
81-55 


1,049 
1,825 


somewhat 
lightly 
baked 
Good 


Fairly 
good 


Absent 


1-59 
2-67 


0-82 
1-38 


8-74 
14-69 


48-34 
81-26 


1,097 
1,844 


Fair, 
coarse 


Fairly 
good 


Absent 


1-45 
2-42 


1,115 
1,860 


Good 


Very good 


Absent 


1-15 
1-87 


0-91 
1-48 


9-98 
16-25 


49-36 
80-40 


1, 142 
1,860 


OZ, 


Retail selling price. 


Appearance of loaf, 


Texture of crumb. 


Colour of crumb. 
Sourness. 


Weight on receipt. 


p.c. Moisture. 


p.c. 


‘a 


“ 


“ce 


Mineral matter, 
ash— 
As purchased. 


Dry_basis. 


Ether extract, fat— 
As purchased. 
Dry basis. 


Protein, N x 57— 
As purchased. 
Dry basis. 

N-Free extract 


carbohydrates 
(diff. )— 


p.c, As purchased 


“ce 


Dry basis. 
Calories per Ib., 
nutritive value— 
As purchased. 


Dry basis. 
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Examination of this table brings out some features that would not be 
recognized at a glance. Of the seventeen samples analyzed, nine weighed less 
than twenty-four ounces; as it happens the seven-cent loaf was the highest in 
weight, while one of the twelve-cent loaves was the lowest. As for nutritive 
value measured in calories, the lowest-price loaf exceeded that of some of the 
highest-price loaves; both ten and twelve-cent loaves are found at the head as 
well as at the foot of the list. Using the percentage of fat as a criterion, the 
seven-cent loaf is just below the middle; one twelve-cent loaf is second from 
the top and one is fourth from the bottom. These facts throw into relief the 
comment of the analyst that the samples did not show a great deal of difference 
in their nutritive value. It is evident that high price is not a guarantee either 
of high nutritive value in terms of calories per pound, or of a high percentage 
of fats in the loaf. 


For purposes of comparison the report on the analysis of Montreal samples 
in December, 1925, is here reproduced: — 


Taste 6.—REPORT OF DOMINION ANALYST ON SAMPLES OF WHITE BREAD SOLD IN 
MONTREAL, DECEMBER, 1925 


Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample | Sample 
No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 N 


— No. 1 0.7 
Retail selling price........... 126, 12c. 10-11c. 9-10c. 9c. 9c. 8c. 
Appearance of loaf........... Good Fair Fair Fair Poor Fair Fair 
Texture oficrumb. 24. cee Light, Light, | Slightly | Light, Light, | Slightly | Light, 
fine fine coarse, ine fine heavy, fine 
grain grain gas grain grain gas grain 
holes irregular holes 
gas holes 
Colour of crumb sia, fees seee Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair Fair 
SOULHOSS 2.45: 64 eee Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent | Absent 
Weight on receipt........ OZ. 242 238 202 223 22} 25 223 
Moisture’ & o.. sone % 33°61 33-36 28-97 31-44 29-83 32-30 33-78 
Mineral matter, ash— 
As purchased.......... % 2-43 1-49 3°32 1-40 1-56 1-37 1-49 
DV sOa8iss..). comes %| 3-66 2-22 4-67 2-01 oe22 2-06 2-24 
Ether extract, fat— 
As purchased.....4.... % 2-63 1-73 1-81 1-43 2-61 1-48 1-44 
D¥yabasiss 4h cethes ee 3-98 2-60 2-56 2-08 3-74 2-24 2-18 
Protein, N x 57—........ 
As purchased.......... % 9-06 9-34 10-12 9-23 9-80 9-91 10-80 
Dry basisan) si... % 13-68 14-03 14-25 13-45 13-96 14-94 16-30 


N-Free extract carbohy- 
drates (diff.)— 


As purchased -“tae26: % 52-27 54-08 55-78 56-50 56-20 54-94 52-49 
Dry asis.,. eae ee % 78-78 81-15 78-52 82-46 80-08 80-76 79-28 
Calories per lb., nutritive 
value— 
AS '‘purchased:: 2pm ee 1,257 1,253 £321 1,279 1,337 1, 268 1,237 
Dry basis: ::.42 eee i: 1,888 1,879 1,834 1,870 1,908 1,877 1,870 


‘‘Conciusions: These analyses indicate that there is no practical difference in nutritive value in the 
samples and all are palatable to taste. It will be noted that the majority of the samples as received 
weighed less than 13 lbs. per loaf. Only two of the samples were wrapped.”’ 


British Canadian U, S, 


c 
5.6 
5.5 
54 
53 
5.2 
51 
5.0 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
4.2 
4.1 
40 
39 


3.8 


c 
8.0 
79 
78 
77 
7.6 
75 
74 
73 
72 
7.1 
7.0 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
62 


c. 
10.0 
99 
9.8 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92) 
91 
9.0 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 


84 


CHART NO. 7 
Chart Showing Relation of 
CANADIAN, BRITISH AND UNITED STATES RETAIL BREAD PRICES, 1924-1930 
As Compared to Their Relation in January, 1924 


British Canadian U. S. 
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VI. BREAD PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The difference between retail bread prices in Canada and the United 
Kingdom can be seen at a glance in the following figures, which include also 
prices in the United States. 


RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD PER POUND Raed Canada eae 

c c. c 
RESPITE CRIN 5 she AE chica Sct bbe Pte ics a titals Sede ee » tte 2-9 4-2 5°6 
ORT csee thc i) SiS SaaS: (Ck RRS ot cE ccc, OEeY PR Pi AAG 4-3 7:5 8-6 


In both periods the American price is seen to be double the British price. 
In 1913 the Canadian price was practically midway between the other two, 
closer if anything to the British price; but in 1980 the Canadian price was 
almost within a cent of the American and more than three cents higher than 
the British. The record of prices in the intervening years shows that since 1921 
Canadian bread prices have more or less forsaken the lower levels of British 
prices (the difference has increased from 1-4 cent in 1921 to 3:2 cents in 1930) 
and have followed the higher American trend (the difference was reduced from 
2:2 cents in 1920 to 1-1 cent in 1930). 


The three levels of prices are shown in the accompanying chart (No. 7), 
and in the following table, in which the British basis of pence per 4-pound loaf | 
is changed to the cents per pound basis:— 


Taste 7.—COMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD 


Canada, United Kingdom and United States 
(cents per pound) 


Excess of Excess of 
Canadian | American 

———— United Canada United over over 
Kingdom States British Canadian 


| | | | | 


—a 


WOW MOWOWO HOM WOH OO ONIN SS Or 


Si Simi» Os) eee eee s 5) 6 eee) ¢ a 8) © 9: 010, 6, 6 0 0) ee © e\6) se 


— 

eo) 

bo 

bo 
OO we He He Be Or OT HH OD OD HH OT HE CO DO DO 
COwrCIOOrR OP ONE OOP RP OOO 
DINANIITAINTMABAOWWONNNSE PP 
DCO NINAWONTOK WOWOO NW bd 
ABOMWELAROUTOMOONROWR 
NWWWNWNNNNNRKWWWH OOH e 
ee ee et et et et et KO Rt HO DO DD DO HO DONO 
ORKNPAIWHAOOWDHDNKFONKRWO- 


SR a 
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An examination of this table discloses that during 1930 the fall in prices 
was greater in Canada than in the United Kingdom or the United States. The 
records for the period 1925 to 1929, however, indicate that in the other two 
countries the decline started much earlier than in Canada. Within this period 
British prices dropped 7 points and American 4, while Canadian prices showed 
no decrease. 


It is not surprising to find that bread prices in Canada have followed much 
the same trend as in the United States in recent years; nor that the price in the 
United States is slightly higher. The trend of wholesale and retail prices 
generally in the United States is slightly higher than in Canada. The type of 
bread used in the two countries is much the same, though probably fancy breads 
are in more general use there than here. 


More striking is the difference between Canadian and British bread prices. 
So much has been said in Canada about the discrepancy between the two, the 
usual inference being that Canadian bakers must be over-charging, that some 
useful purpose may be served by a more detailed comparison of the cost and 
character of the loaves in the two countries. 


General Price Levels——aA basic consideration in comparing bread prices in 
Canada and the United Kingdom is the recognition of the difference which has 
existed for years between the general price levels of the two countries. A 
current illustration of this difference is seen in the latest “international budget”’ 
prepared ‘by the International Labour Office for the purpose of comparing prices 
in different countries. Grouping retail prices of food, fuel, light and soap as for 
July, 1930, the report shows that the Canadian level is 30 per cent higher than 
in the United Kingdom.? 


Flour—In Canada the grade of flour commonly used by bakers is second 
patent: some bakers report using a percentage of first patent, others a grade 
lower than second. For the present comparison, second patent prices (carlots, 
delivered Montreal rate points) are used as the Canadian basis. The comparative 
price used for British flour is Straight Run Flour at London, based on quotations 
published in “The Statist.” As to the grade of flour used by English bakers, 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices in 1925 said: 


The kinds of flour used also vary, the flour employed in England normally 
being “straight-run ” flour, which is a mixture of all the different grades of flour 
produced from the same wheat at different stages of one and the same operation. 
The flour commonly used by wholesalers in London, however, is “’Town Households,” 
and country bakers are said to use largely a flour from grist containing a higher 
proportion of English wheat. 


Assuming that the British baker has been using the flour designated as 
London Straights and paying the prices quoted, he has been getting a better 


1In this comparison British bread prices are quoted from ‘‘The Ministry of Labour Gazette’’, which 
records each month the average retail price of the 4-pound loaf in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The analysis of costs has been taken from the most recent sources available, the ‘‘First Report of the 
Royal Commission on Food Prices’’, published in 1925, and the Report of the Linlithgow Committee. 
issued in 1924. Reference has also been made to the Report on the Marketing 'of Wheat, Barley and 
Oats in England and Wales, 1928. 


Canadian bread prices are quoted from the retail prices compiled by the Department of Labour: 
Ottawa, and published monthly in its ‘‘Labour Gazette’. Further details concerning the basis of these 
prices are given in the footnote on page 17. 


International Labour Review, League of Nations, Geneva, October, 1930, p. 544. In the same table 
American prices are shown as 43 per cent higher than British. 
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price per barrel of flour than the Canadian baker. There is a difference, of 
course, in the yield per barrel, but before commenting on this the comparative 
prices of the two qualities may be noted as follows: 


Tas_E 8.—COMPARISON OF WHOLESALE FLOUR PRICES, 1926-1930 
Canada and United Kingdom 


Canadian Excess of 

2nd Pat. London Canadian 

Montreal Straights over 
a rate pts. British 


per 
per 196 lbs. 196 lbs. price 
$ $ $ 


a ee BIE 6h (vitor oh OR NG es: AE A Ot en mel ed aR A ae 8 32 8 08 0 24 
Be Ce AER ODE: tic ttobe mic ivctat? « & gee Paant s Stcaes ain hv Rete # dnd a ene cerets 7 74 7 40 0 35 
Me eC arg eo ae hn MARRERO EE be FSM aN TAY 6 63 0 54 

1929— 
OUT eer ee See. Shap ea on Rik. weatits <b hs sbegtereee e amineacs 1 6 63 5 95 0 68 
NPS GY gf FEE 0 a. cea a rm ee gE oh Or Ae I oe 6 90 6 34 0 56 
RAPA Te eb 43 Los ema siiaes 2) 46 DI eM 0a RR cap ae aes Meee he cs we Aig 7 00 6 24 0 76 
PATE ide teh te ein os. x Gl ay beets a booth tae by MON dorset ORs Ceee eyo 6 76 6 04 0 72 
BVT LA NF ea esse hctat Ms so ok ac ew a se Pes ake one eRe ee ae 6 59 5 66 0 93 
IO ae ee ae SS aes CT Le See PERSE eke NOES Poet tenes 6 63 5 45 1 18 
CLV AE TONE Les Bc MERGED, ees arate tents SROELE 8 06 7 91 6 70 1.21 
2 PEO: A gee Re ILI, Scare Ret eg eG eee melee Pe gern he 8 18 7 12 1 06 
SeOPEII UGE Foe oo eee OMS Paes Pon ha Ped he 8 00 7 70 0 30 
WO Cipher ea ies ih a ao Sh eh  ee tae To ray im, 5 aie ee eee 7 80 6 41 1 39 
IGM OTIAIIGL VLR. cial A) aes cota te RRS ON SE A Dele oakidoa so lolita RPE Be 7 70 6 30 1 40 
TR COT? OER h GS ro os aie SS) Ree E ho ints 88 Lae en 7 90 6 72 1 20 
ANVOPA RE hd oy «co Si ie gt ode each Dee ND oR eae 7 33 6 39 Q 94 

1930— 
SIANAAN AE ois Secs PE uct al sn SR et do ARS whee Se ba Ronee PAC 7 95 6 76 1 19 
AUN SCETTES ane a wees Pe Re wy rie oh Shel baat og SAP eee eer eames. eee AP 7 32 6 32 1 00 
EVE ATCA Ri her ket Sn 2 Es she ete ae AO Te Aes gia n bs 3 Os VATE ea 7 33 5 78 1 55 
ADULT Seen eee oh |. AP ram aen Pent neat oe Yo earths Nae oles 7 30 5 91 1 39 
ih aA 9:29 Fe). Ls G5), Sa inthe of Goo asl Ais oe eas atte 7 12 5 77 1 35 
STE te RS CR ia Se eee er ees eae a 6 63 5 93 0 70 
[POUR yo accent a ¢ A a nae lt ROEM oa OAS G4 OP ner Roe ea ths 6 23 5 49 0 74 
Pct Men eee Oh fot Sf 1k een eae ts dh Ge Pe eee ee 6 16 5 44 0 72 
ee ee iN uae. 3) cn HD tee tte eee Ah cetie Giri he cae 5 57 5 06 0 51 
RC Ce eres bbe POR ET See ro dtala Fas NOE ENE Pe 5 43 4 58 0 85 
PG CUSED otk ihc bid vs cL eT eet ivia tat obo 6s aol ese eidate kote 5 13 4 40 0 73 
TERY EN C2) Ss 1 Sata SSO RRR RERRS? oSiny ro SeRE au nara ane Re urge amt ope ar 8 4 76 4 13 0 63 
PR OPAL Cc gil. ido sss Re aes ean nes iene ae 6 41 5 46 0 95 


More complete information on Canadian and British flour prices 1s 
given in Appendices B and E. It may be noted here that, on the basis of these 
averages, the Canadian baker in 1929 and 1930 paid for his Second Patents about 
$1.00 a barrel more than the British baker paid for his London Straights. In 
1929 the British average is shown as $6.39, the Canadian as $7.33.1 A difference 
of 90 cents in flour is the equivalent of a third of a cent in the price of a pound 
of bread, and this amount probably represents the part which higher flour costs 
play in keeping the Canadian price of bread higher than the British. 


It is important to observe, as already suggested, that the yield of bread 
from the British London Straights is substantially less than from the Canadian 
Second Patents. According to the British Royal Commission of 1925, the normal 
yield of bread from a 280-lb. sack of flour is 93-5 four-pound loaves, which is 


‘Probably the actual average was lower in both countries. Our returns from Canadian bakers for 
1929 show an average flour cost of $6.83, the mill-controlled bakeries paying $6.76, the large independents 
$6.85, the smaller independents $6.98. 
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the equivalent of approximately 262 pounds from our 196 lb. barrel. The con- 
ventional British figure per sack had been 92 loaves. The conventional figure 
in Canada has been 270 pounds to the barrel, but the returns received in the 
present inquiry give an average of 275. The chain bakeries report a yield as 
high as 284 pounds; the independents 269 pounds. One reason for the bigger 
yield in Canada is that the Canadian flour, made from Canadian hard wheat, 
can absorb more moisture than the British flour. Another reason is that, in a 
batch of 100 pounds of dough, the Canadian baker uses, in addition to flour 
and water, over six pounds of other ingredients, while the British baker uses 
only a pound and a half. In other words the British loaf contains more flour 
than the Canadian, but it contains less of the more expensive ingredients. 


In speaking of the cost of the flour in a loaf, the British Report of 1925 
says: 
The chief ingredient in the loaf is, of course, wheat flour, which accounts for 
approximately two-thirds of the total cost of manufacture and sale of bread. 


In contrast to this, our records of Canadian costs show that in 1929 flour 
represented only a little over one-third of the total costs: 2-438c. out of total 
costs of 6:78c. per pound of bread. The lower percentage of Canadian flour 
costs is due not so much to there being less flour used in the Canadian loaf 
as to the fact that the costs other than flour are so much greater here than in 
Great Britain. In Canada in 1929 costs other than flour amounted to 4:35c., 
while in Great Britain in 1923 they amounted to 1-36c. 


Other Ingredients —According to the report of the British Royal Com- 
mission of 1925, the ingredients used in bread in most districts of the United 
Kingdom are flour, yeast, yeast foods, rice cones, salt and grease for greasing 
tins. “Where other ingredients are used,” the report adds, ‘‘as, for example, 
milk powder and lard compound or oil, a rather different kind of bread is 
produced, and the cost of subsidiary ingredients is apt to be high. . . Yeast 
amounts to more than half the average expenditure upon ‘other materials’. . . 
On the whole we are satisfied that the figure of 3s. 44d. [per sack of 280 pounds: 
equivalent to +22c. per pound of bread] for materials other than flour is a not 
unreasonable indication of the average of the costs incurred over the whole 
country.” The cost of “other ingredients” in the Canadian loaf, according to 
returns received from 119 bakeries, was -76c. per pound of bread in 1929 and 
-74c. in 1930, or well over half a cent a pound more than in the United Kingdom. 


The view of the 1925 Commission on the use of other ingredients in the 
British loaf is confirmed by a later British Government report, issued in 1928.1 
It says: “The practice of using sugar, lard, milk, corn flour and other ingredients 
as commonly observed in America is not extensive in this country.” “In the 
usual process of baking, to each 280-lb. sack of flour there is generally added 
140 lb. of water, 24 lb. of yeast, 34 lb. salt and probably 1 lb: malt extract 
or its equivalent of malt flour, with, it may be, some other form of improver.” 
Translating these figures into percentages and putting the result alongside a 
typical Canadian formula in terms of 100 pounds of dough, the following 
interesting comparison is seen: 


oe 


1 Report on the Marketing of Wheat,. Barley and Oats in England and Wales, 1928. 
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Taste 9.—TYPICAL CANADIAN AND BRITISH BREAD FORMULAS 
(per 100 lbs. of dough) 


—_ Canadian! British 


lbs. lbs. 


ey OLE Nee ns fk as MERE? 1 OR hoe eer arth i Meh tee Re Fait 59-3 65:6 
Soe EE ee Ceres Pe dee. t 2, ee is eT. ne ae cae I eS 1-1 0-8 
Sugar.. pers MASTS 1S ae UNION AL: hh OePoneta. saie ian ty Boe, (pe elaaiay casino othe, te 1-1 0-0 
Shortening oA REL SS Or hee Oe CR RE A Re Ree aT bet RO ROL) Oth 1-1 0-0 
ea OOM URGE A ete. een CRC ee UML cath) SNE Og amen rkenme (ONS A 1-3 0-0 
Maer, FPO see etd), sl oeeed, (ier) Past ein ee eee. uN oe 0:5 0-2 
3 TSS LR OOo SX cc i) Loe oY Reece ey Beye ck UN On ae ay rae ae 0-8 0-5 
east OO et ac tects tte oo tees a Oa oes en ee Bae 0-2 0-0 
\yibtc ts Bu GSe: \ 3 tA ARMAS yi fe ik re Sch ka eg MED oe) mre SU Gita a Rs avy ee ed 34-6 32-9 
PeOUnGS Ol AOMm vc. . cerca n rons ory Gneinc ee EE ee 100-0 100-0 


Within the past two years, some of the larger Canadian bakeries, heeding 
the demand for a loaf more after the type of the English loaf and similarly inex- 
pensive, have put out in a few cities a special bread in which they have used 
lower grade flour than in the first grade bread and reduced quantities of unessen- 
tial ingredients. One of them estimated the difference between the cost of the 
ingredients in the two grades as just less than two-thirds of a cent per pound. 
Even this bread, however, is richer than the average British make, as com- 
parative formulas show. Recent reports state that the bakeries have had a wide 
sale for the second loaf. The chain stores have followed suit with a second 
grade. In Ottawa in December, 1930, the large bakeries charged for the plainer 
14 pound loaf 9 cents wrapped and 8 cents unwrapped, both prices including 
delivery; the chain stores sold it for 7 cents wrapped, cash and carry. The 
average British price for the same month, December, 1930, was 74 pence for 
the 4-pound loaf, or approximately 5-62 cents for 14 pounds of bread. 


Baking Costs. Lower baking costs account for another part of the differ- 
ence between British and Canadian bread prices. The comparison is seen in 
the following table, British figures being based on the 1925 report, Canadian 
on the returns received during the present inquiry: 


BAKING COSTS—CANADA AND UNITED KINGDOM 
(Per pound of bread) 


United 
——— Canada Kingdom 
1929 1925 
cents cents 
rs EMIT AAR ORCOSES Fy o2aid'sin.s p|s stewca eee aae et ads ee sais GF © yaedhEh s a15 slams xs 0-70 0:40 
EN ATDGESEINC PADDING: ce. tals css oo ae pateeen teem svt epierh soe ine MeRe eee ter egrra 0:16 
GQuiterimicing Costs sh ts. Ghiutks ck Vs SEIT ee a te: 0-31 | 0-24 . 
etal DaKine COStS: .. vslece kee seas ae tee alee ys Hae Meare eee: 1-17 0:64 


In other words the Canadian public pays an additional half cent a pound 
because baking costs are higher here than in the British Isles. That bakery 
wages are lower in the Old Country than here is indicated by official returns 
in both countries. Comparing the weekly wages of British “table hands” in 
December, 1927, with the average wages of 592 Canadian “ bench workers” in 


ae 


1 Averages of 158 Canadian bakeries, June, 1930. 
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June, 1930, as reported by Canadian bakeries in all provinces in the present 
inquiry, the following result is seen: 


British Table Hands; Deew# 19272 (Gls, Aes ese tees ee ee = $15.44 per week. 
Canadian Bench (Workers; June; 1930. 2es.agae. . cade or. be eee $22.67 = 


The wrapping of bread is a fairly substantial item in Canadian baking 
costs which hardly appears in the costs of British bakers. The British Report 
of 1928 already quoted states that ‘the practice of wrapping the bread before 
sale has not, as yet, extended very far.” The 1925 Report makes no mention 
of wrapping as a separate cost. 


Delivery and Sale. The difference between British and Canadian costs of 
delivery and sale appears to amount to well over. one cent per pound of bread, 
comparing Canadian costs for 1929 with British costs as given in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Food Prices in 1925, pp. 36 and 155. Later figures 
for the United Kingdom are not available. One comparison is seen in the 
following: 


COSTS OF DELIVERY AND SALE 
(Per pound of bread) 


United Kingdom, January. 19253 os sik ycosoes tem heh eee tee ate abot eD - otras 0-61 cent 2 
Canada, 1020. ia atin Paice, nasa iat ntaced wen Besmieeue acces aig Nee, Ak 1-65 cent 


The British quotation of -61 cent applies to “bakers whose business is retail 
or mainly retail.” The Canadian figure represents the average for wholesale 
and retail business combined. In the British report, p. 36, the distributive costs 
of -wholesale bakers, which are given separately, figure out at -32 cent per 
pound of bread. In an earlier British report (the Report of the Linlithgow 
Committee,* based on costs in 19238, p. 54) average distribution costs of whole- 
sale bakeries alone are given as °42 cent per pound, and of retail and whole- 
sale bakers combined as -53 cent per pound. The larger retail bakers alone 
averaged -72 cent, while a group of smaller retail establishments in London 
averaged -46 cent. 


In its discussion of distribution costs, the Linlithgow Committee made the 
statement: 

“By far the heaviest increase in post-war costs is attributable to distribution, 
the average cost of distribution of bread in England and Wales amounting, at the 
present time (October, 1923) to the extraordinary high figure of . . . nearly 14d. 
per 4-pound loaf.” 4 ; 

But in Canada this “ extraordinarily high figure” of cent per pound is more 
than doubled: the average for 119 Canadian bakeries in 1929 was 1-65 cent per 
pound. As in Britain, so in Canada, the large bakeries have the higher dis- 
tribution costs: 1-87 cent in 1929. 


”) 


Other Cost Comparisons. A comparison of overhead costs in Canada and 
the United Kingdom is difficult to make because in the British figures they are 
included with other costs. The Report of the Linlithgow Committee gives 
details, however, of baking and distribution costs and from these have been 
extracted the items which correspond with the overhead charges of the Cana- 


— Nineteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics in the United Kingdom, 1928, pp. 98-99—average of recog- 
nized rates in 20 large towns. Subsequent reported changes have all been in the nature of slight reductions 


2 The British Report shows ‘‘an average expenditure on distribution of 9s. 6d. per sack of flour’’ (280 
Ibs.) and an average yield of bread of 933 four-pound loaves, or 374 pounds. 


3 Report of Departmental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 1924. 


4 Page 59. The same report states that in England in 1913 distribution costs amounted to less than 
2/3d. per 4 Ib. loaf. : 
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dian bakeries. Roughly, the overhead expenses of the British baker for 1923 
work out at -17 cent per pound of bread, whereas in Canada in 1929 the aver- 
age was over four times as much, or -77 cent. Without more information on 
accounting practice in the industry in Britain, these figures can be recorded 
only tentatively. 


Net profit is another item which cannot be exactly determined on the basis 
of such figures as have been compiled. The Report of the Linlithgow Com- 
mittee showed the net profit of the large bakeries to be -11 cent per pound, 
of the smaller bakeries -22 cent, and of the wholesale bakeries -26 cent. In 
Canada the difference between costs and selling price as given by Canadian 
bakers for 1929 is -25 cent per pound. 

The following table summarizes the above comparisons, Canadian costs 
(with the exception of flour!) being represented by figures for 1929 received 


from 119 bakeries, and British costs (with the exception of flour?) by 1923 
figures from the Linlithgow Report: ? 


TaBiE 10.—COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND BRITISH BREAD COSTS 
(Per pound of bread) 


United 

— Canada Kingdom 

1929 1923 

cents cents 

CIN SBD coated ac atp eMaO eR ke ho ERE De ACR SNES HA 2-71 2-444 

Otherincredioniand. 4.ka2...adwineetian eed Saks Went wb thadlstas beads ame acted hae 0-76 0-19 
VEEN REGS a ee SSC ae ee Sree nS eee Perna eermeree oe ee ce bd 0-48 
HUCITV MEV CANCE SRICT O92. .f, 1s em MR cts via nv s/s abn onk oe a OE DR aT ae 1-65 0-52 
PLUS ERATE EERO ts oes Fs Pe ace > oo cs sie weer gato alee oats sere pails wee 0-77 0-17 
PROLAL COSI 35. ee EE oh Skane <8 Be kas eae eee ee 7-065 3-80 


1 Canadian flour costs are based, not on the bakers’ returns for 1929, but.on the average of 2nd Patents 
(Montreal rate points) for 1929—$7.33 per barrel. Average yield, 270 pounds. 


2 British flour costs are based, not on the costs shown in the Linlithgow Report, buton the average 
of London Straights for 1929—$9.13 per 280 lb. sack = $6.39 per 196 lb. barrel. Average yield of bread— 
9875 pounds to the sack or 262 pounds to the barrel. According to the British Report of 1925 the flour 
employed in England is normally ‘‘straight-run’’ flour. 

3 Use is made here of the figures from the Linlithgow Report rather than from the Food Commission 
Report because in the latter administration costs cannot be separated from baking and distribution costs. 
The costs shown in the Food Prices Report of 1925 are slightly higher, totalling 3-91 cents, taking for 
flour the figure of 2-44 cents, which is the 1929 average for London Straights. The other items work out 
as follows:—Other ingredients, -22 cents; baking costs, -64 cents; delivery and sale, -61 cents; each of 
the latter two items including certain costs of administration. 

4 Flour prices in this table, for the United Kingdom as well as for Canada, are for 1929. Other British 
figures are for 1923, as explained in the footnote above No. 3. Canadian costs other than flour, 
are averaged from returns made by bakers in this inquiry. Flour prices in both cases are based on pub- 
lished figures to put them on a common basis. In all probability the actual prices paid by the bakers, 
in England as well as in Canada, were substantially lower than these. The returns we have received from 
119 Canadian bakers for 1929 show an average flour cost of 2-43 cents per pound of bread, rather than 
2-71 cents. 

5 These costs, relating as they do to both wholesale and retail business, should not be compared with 
retail prices. Moreover, for the reason indicated in the footnote above, this figure should not be used as 
representing actual Canadian costs. For the average Canadian costs based on returns received in this 
inquiry, see the table on page 30. 
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Comment might properly be made on the lack of exact information con- 
cerning costs on the part of many of the bakeries, particularly the smaller 
ones. Many of them apparently keep very incomplete records, and are unable 
to give a detailed analysis of their costs. The time and expense involved 
for a small business no doubt accounts for this lack of detail. There is more 
likelihood in such bakeries of minor costs going unrecorded than in the case 
of the large establishments, particularly those which have set up more or less 
elaborate costing systems. Over 450 bakeries representing all the provinces 
of the Dominion were requested to furnish detailed information showing their 
costs for 1929 and the first half of 1930. In all 293 returns were received, but 
of these the costs of only 119 have been found to be recorded in such a man- 
ner as to permit their inclusion on a comparable basis in a general statement 
of bread costs for these periods. In this list of bakeries the provinces are 
represented as follows: Maritime Provinces, 9; Quebec, 9; Ontario, 55; Mani- 
toba, 5; Saskatchewan, 15; Alberta, 9; British Columbia, 17. The different 
types of bakery are represented thus: bakeries owned or controlled by flour- 
milling companies, 76; large independent bakeries selling over 2,000,000 pounds 
of bread per year, 12; smaller independents selling, with one exception, less 
than 1,000,000 pounds, 31. Returns have been received also from bakeries 
operated by retail chain stores. These records do not cover the same period 
as those of the other bakeries, and have had to be dealt with separately. 

The average costs of making and selling bread, based on the returns from 
the 119 bakeries, appear in the following analysis: 


Taste 11.—AVERAGE COSTS PER POUND OF BREAD, CANADA 


f 1930 
os 1929 (first six 
months) 
cents cents 
FU OUB Eos ese aot 9.0 0-06 4St eee a Sie bE Ee sek, ieee 2-43 2-56 
Other ingredients i.) ) se eae as oe che ek es ee acon. ees 0-76 | ~ 0-74 
Baking COSts. ... «<'3.0:<lbidis deaise aloo doentee ORES Rae ee, ee. oe eee 1-17 1-19 
Delivery and sale... sche oaaetevn Pal noe ck Ee Men aka eee 1-65 1-66 
Administrations, 11... doa seene neon s « eee ee eee er ae ee, | 0:77 0-80 
(Potal COSGSIE ort cs hae Gian 5 sie RTE ee eee oe 6-78 6-95 


It is to be noted that these costs are averages. The range between highest and 
lowest was considerable. Of the 119 bakeries, three reported costs of nine 
cents per pound and upwards and five reported costs under five cents. The 
great majority reporting came between six and eight cents. 


FLOUR COSTS 


Reference has been made in an earlier section of this report to the rela- 
tion of flour prices to bread prices. In that section, however, the flour prices 
quoted were from the Bureau of Statistics records, representing carlot prices 
of Second Patent Flour, Montreal rate points, which prices are subject to vary- 
ing discounts. For 1929 the Bureau’s average for Second Patents was $7.33, 
the equivalent of 2:7lc. per pound of bread. According to the returns we 
have received from 119 bakers for 1929, they actually paid for flour in 1929 
an average of 2-43c. per pound of bread. Flour costs therefore represent only 
36 per cent of all bread costs in 1929. The fact is that, as an item in the 
baker’s expenses, flour has been becoming less and less important in the modern 
loaf of bread. Little in the way of cost statistics of pre-war years is avail- 
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able, but the evidence of prices is that in 1913 flour represented 43 per cent 
of the retail price, whereas in 1930 it was only 31-6 per cent, taking for both 
years the figures recorded by the Bureau of Statistics. 


Examining flour costs by types of bakery, one would expect to find that 
the bakeries which are controlled by the flour milling companies, by reason 
of their mass purchasing of flour from one company, could buy at such low 
prices as would enable them to make an appreciable saving in costs on account 
of flour alone. The evidence of the bakers’ returns shows, however, that neither 
in 1929 nor in the first six months of 1930 was there any difference between 
the average flour costs of the mill-owned bakeries and of the large indepen- 
dents. In 1929 the smaller independents paid for the flour used in a pound 
of bread exactly a fifth of a cent more than the mill-owned bakeries paid, 
but in the first half of 1930 they paid only a fourteenth of a cent more (-07c.) 
per pound of bread. The comparison is shown thus: 


COST OF FLOUR BY TYPES OF BAKERY 


(Per pound of bread) 

Number of 1930 

—— bakeries 1929 (six months) 
cents cents 
MUTI CCODLEOMEU DA KOEIOS. ocho in ule tates cuts SC ancss ot ae ee 76 2-38 2°55 
Dargo. independents nie. ok ore roca te els Me aes esta hs cco ae 12 2-39 2°56 
SAMS AN CODON ON LS ei-csacrsic are cee e's las owls ol lors sos vs Maen 31 2-58 2-62 
SL OGAL WA KRETIOS. yA see eee tts hae coe ches nies OE EL 119 2-43 2-56 


The above figures show the average cost of flour per pound of bread. The 
same 119 bakeries made returns giving their average costs of flour per barrel. 
Of these returns those for 1929 show that the mill-owned bakeries were the 
lowest, $6.76 per barrel; the large independents next, $6.85; and the smaller 
independents the highest, $6.98, the average for all being $6.83. In 1930, how- 
ever, the mill-owned bakeries paid $7.20, the large independents $7.35, while 
the small independents paid less than either of the other groups, $7.03, the 
average for all being $7.17. The lower figure of the smaller independents in 
1930 may be explained by the possibility either of their using less expensive 
grades of flour, or of their purchasing the same grades at better prices. 


COST OF OTHER INGREDIENTS 


One reason for the lessened importance of flour as an item in modern 
bread costs-is that nowadays less flour goes into a batch of bread than in the 
earlier period, less flour but more of other ingredients such as sugar and milk. 
The difference in richness between the 1913 and 1930 loaf is not, however, suffi- 
cient to explain more than a small difference in cost. A study of bread costs 
which was published in the Labour Gazette of July, 1916, cites as typical a 
formula in which the cost of ingredients other than flour amounted to 0°88c. 
per pound of bread in 1914. Our 1929 records show that the cost of these other 
ingredients was 0:76c. per pound of bread, an increase of slightly over one-third 
of a cent to the pound. Only a slight difference is noticeable between 1929 and 
1930. In the records of the different types of bakery, the smaller independents 
showed in both years the lowest cost of the three groups, as the following sum- 
mary indicates:— 
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COST OF OTHER INGREDIENTS BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
(Per pound of bread) 


——————————————————————————————————————————— ———————————_____ nnn EEE 


1930 
ee 1929 (six months) 


cents cents 

Milfzcontrolled bakertes® citi... 220 ote sn ucse as Mak ee coe lea cee te ee 0-78 0-74 
Largé independents i.0 525 2h. <re SUD, Pa dalde, a tlele «Mute thde des lniciniethe > Semana ©) 0-87 0-90 
Smaller indepondentas.:d. . sc sca + ed eh a+ ss wy SUEDE » tran aed tepineer Tema mee at 0-69 0-67 
Total Dalketies ts Aie i OE ee ht kk ie cent Stes 0-76 0-74 


The average costs per pound of the different ingredients are indicated in the 
following figures: salt, 1-5c.; sugar, 5-c.; shortening, 13-1c.; milk, 9-2c.; malt, 
10c.; yeast, 23-1c.; yeast food, 10-6c. These averages are based on the returns 
of over eighty bakeries, two-thirds of them mill-controlled. 


BAKING COSTS 


Baking costs, as recorded above, amounted in 1929 to 1-17c. per pound 
of bread. Included in this item are three subdivisions, and the amounts charge- 
able to each are: 


Wares. s Stn st meres e rcce ee tee ote tenet mince t 0:70 cents per pound of bread 
Wrappers ang: Wrapping: Je) b.nse 6. eweee ote ge eae ake 0-16 ij 
Other baking costa coe te ek eee ae ee at 0-31 ae 

"Totalic ae nc ac nc os he ihe See Soe 1:17 ss . 


According to this statement, the cost of wrappers and wrapping comes to 
-16c. per pound of bread. Since this average includes accounts from some 
bakers who do not wrap bread at all, and from others who wrap but little, it 
should not be taken as indicating the wrapping cost of the individual baker. 
Answering another item in the department’s questionnaire, the bakers reported 
widely varying costs of both wrappers and wrapping, estimates ranging from a 
quarter of a cent to one cent per loaf, though a few estimates ran as high as a 
cent and a half a loaf. Out of the 175 bakeries which reported on this item for 
1929, 29 stated that they wrapped all their bread. In one province, New Bruns- 
wick, this is compulsory. Other particulars are shown in the following state- 
ment:— | 


Number of 

PROPORTION OF BREAD WRAPPED, 1929 bakeries 

2 reporting 
Albwrapped:. 2240.45 3 POE RE, TAR, EO TT Oe, i ee Re See 29 
50-99 ner ‘cent wrapped: tiers of. s < dents Hees ee Ae - RSLs Se sees) 61 
1-50 Per Cent WrapPed res oe size wn ss oy cs BE es Se ess Se Le ee eee 53 
None‘wrapped 2.117. A242. St SE gp ARAN 30S ai Coke ene a | Se oe er een ea 32 
175 


These figures should not be taken as representing the proportions of 
wrapped and unwrapped bread in the whole Dominion. The probability is that 
most of the bakers who did not report do not wrap their bread. 


As for prices of wrapped bread, where both wrapped and unwrapped loaves 
are sold, the difference is usually one cent per loaf, whether it is the pound-and- 
a-half loaf of the eastern and central provinces or the lighter loaf of the West. 
The prices quoted in the Labour Gazette represent both wrapped and unwrapped 
bread. Where both prices are reported, the figure used is an average of the two. 
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__ The average baking costs of the mill-controlled bakeries and the larger 
independents are substantially lower than those of the smaller independents, 
and this in spite of the fact that bakery wages in the larger plants are higher 
than in the smaller, as indicated above. Doubtless much of the difference 
between these costs is to be found in the greater use of machinery where the 
volume of production is high, and in the more efficient running of the larger 
plants under more modern methods. The differences in the costs of the several 
groups are shown in table form:— 


BAKING COSTS BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
(Per pound of Bread) 


— 1929 1930 
6 months 
Cc. Cc. 
Bigireconcrowed ba Keries A lwaees ..24 (an tees eoteen : eee iP Eo as | 1-06 1-10 
Large Independents........ AR Ce 8 OAS TUE SEO eC a iaeiowt sca aioe Oe 1-04 1-00 
Smaller Independents.....................-. LE eos ee NERO 1k DOE A le Zt ey ei ea 1-47 1-51 
Roe ibakeriesie 6 ee pee Od eee aor) 117 | 1-19 


It is frequently stated that high wages are the cause of high bread prices. 
It is difficult to secure decisive tests owing to the lack of comparative figures 
over a period of years. Practically none are available between 1913 and 1920, 
and even those between 1920 and 19380, in the reports of the Department of 
Labour, being samples only and apparently samples of the highest, are inade- 
quate except as indicating the trend. An examination of the sample wages of 
seven groups of bakery workers shows that between 1920 and 1930 there were 
reductions in every instance but one, varying from $1 to $2.50 a week. The 
one exception, machine operators, showed no change. The other six groups 
referred to are: mixers, bench workers, spongers, oven tenders, packers, and 
delivery employees. The disparity between these sample figures and a more 
representative average is illustrated by a comparison of wages of bench workers. 
The average of these sample wages for 19830 was $28.35; whereas the returns 
received in the present inquiry on the wages of 592 bench workers, representing 
all provinces, show an average of $22.67 per week, three-quarters of the bench 
workers receiving wages of $25 or less. 


DELIVERY AND SALE COSTS 


The outstanding development in the cost end of the bread-baking industry 
in recent years has been the rise in selling expenses. In the first half of 1930 
the average cost of delivery and sale, according to the returns of 119 bakeries, 
was 1-66c. Few comparable records for earlier years are available, but a com- 
parison of the present returns of five Montreal bakers with their statements in 
the 1925 bread inquiry (only five are comparable) indicates that distribution 
costs were increased in the case of four plants (from Ic. to 1-98c. per pound of 
bread, from 1-30c. to 1-97c., from 1-99c. to 2°36c., and from 1-04c. to 1-80c.). 
In the other instance distribution costs decreased from 2:08c. to 1-91c. Another 
indication of this trend is the fact that in 1913 all items of cost other than 
flour amounted to less than 2-4c. (flour cost 1:8c. and bread sold at 4+2c.). 
What the average of 1:66c. per pound in 1930 means is that the Canadian con- 
sumer, buying a pound-and-a-half loaf for, say, 10 cents, paid 23 cents to cover 
the baker’s sale and delivery expenses. Getting away from the Dominion aver- 
age and taking Toronto costs alone, which are unusually high, the Toronto 
housewife paid not 24c. but 34c. to have a 24-ounce loaf sold to her and delivered 
to her kitchen. One Toronto baking company reported its delivery and sales 
costs in 1929 as amounting to 5-18c. per 24-ounce loaf. 
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These figures represent wholesale and retail costs combined. If retail costs 
were separated (and they cannot be on the basis of the figures secured) the cost 
of retail delivery and sale would be shown as still higher. Moreover, the figure 
of 1:66 cent for the Dominion is an average of all three types of bakery: the 
mill-controlled bakeries, whose output far exceeds that of all the other bakeries 
reporting, averaged 1-86 cent for 1929 and 1-90 cent for 1930, as shown in the 
following summary: 


COST OF DELIVERY AND SALE BY TYPES OF BAKERY 


(Per pound of Bread) 

— 1929 1930 
6 months 

Cc Cc. 
Mill-controlled Bakeries aoe eek eee eas re toe, ip OR 1-86 1-90 
Large ‘Independeata. (0.0. Ses ec waa hts oe cee Ae gee a eee see oe ee 1-91 1-87 
Smaller Independents... 34sec Goce cb tes ocean 1-04 1-01 
Total. Bakeries) 0c eo Fee AES ae ee ee ee 1-65 1-66 


One explanation of the exceptionally high distribution costs of the larger 
bakeries appears to lie in their use of high-pressure sales methods. ‘They have, 
to begin with, a productive capacity which in most instances is greater than their 
market. The plant of the Canada Bread Company in Ottawa, for instance, or 
of the Standard Bread Company, either one, could produce more bread than is 
eaten by all the people in the city. More than that, there are at least twenty- 
five other bakeries doing business in Ottawa, a number of them giving city-wide 
delivery service. Naturally if a bakery is to approach capacity, it must have a 
highly effective selling force in the face of such competition. But ordinarily it 
is not competition in price which characterizes the efforts of the larger bakeries 
to secure business. Price competition would be effective in keeping costs down; 
but the competition in quality, in service and in sales promotion which has been 
substituted has had just the opposite effect of tending to increase costs and 
therefore to enhance prices and keep them up. Here is one instance where com- 
vetition (not price competition, it is to be noted) operates to the disadvantage of 
the public... All the arts of modern salesmanship have been put to use—extensive 
and expensive advertising campaigns, special delivery services, credit, feature 
breads of fancy shapes or fancy ingredients—all designed to secure volume. 
Sales effort to secure volume has its economic justification when increased volume 
makes possible lower costs and lower prices. In the bread-baking industry, 
however, while volume has been secured by a few large baking companies, the 
selling expenses involved in gaining this volume have been exceedingly heavy, and 
apparently have more than offset whatever may have been effected in the way of 
economies from large-scale production. Certainly there is no evidence here that 
increased volume means lower prices: the records show that it is the large bakeries 
that are the high-price bakeries. 

One of the biggest items in modern sales costs in Canada, as in the United 
States, is represented by wages and commissions to deliverymen, or salesmen as 
they are now usually designated. That this is recognized generally by the trade, 
in the United States and in Canada, is illustrated by the following quotation 
from a recent article in “The Northwestern Miller’: 1 

Actually, the backbone of all bakery sales work is that done by the route men. 


They are in constant contact with their trade, and in the final analysis it is upon 
them that the entire sales structure rests. 


(1) Article by Wayne G. Martin, Jr., in‘‘The Northwestern Miller’, January 28, 1931, p. 226. 
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The change in designation from deliverymen to salesmen is significant. 
Years ago the practice was to pay a weekly wage to a “ driver” whose duty 
was to deliver bread. This system has not been completely outmoded, but 
another practice has grown up, principally in the larger centres, of paying a 
commission on sales—and the salesman’s business now is, not merely to deliver, 
but to get business, frequently at the expense of rival bakeries; and not only 
to sell bread, but to sell cakes and pastry as well. A commission of 15 per 
cent on a ten cent loaf of 24 ounces means 14 cent. In England in 1923 the 
entire cost of distribution was only a third of that amount. Selling, say, 300 
loaves a day, perhaps 200 retail and 100 wholesale, a salesman will net $3.60 
on his day’s bread sales, and he has besides a further income from his sales 
of cake and pastry. The point is not that these men are getting too much 
for their services (they are probably getting only a moderate wage) but rather 
that they are being used, not as deliverers of bread, but as part of an aggressive 
sales organization which has proven decidedly expensive. The addition of 
sales work to their duties and of cakes and pastry to their stock-in-trade has 
added greatly to the cost of the delivery function, which used to be the only 
function of the “ driver” of the bread-waggon. | 


Where the baking companies sell at wholesale, that is through the retail 
grocer, the commission usually paid to the salesman is 7 per cent, while the 
retail grocer’s margin works out at about a cent a pound, although in some 
parts of the country it runs as high as two cents a pound. Figuring, however, 
on the cent a pound margin and the 7 per cent commission, both costs together 
come to just over two cents for a pound-and-a-half loaf selling, through these 
channels, at ten cents. Usually the same loaf is bought for the same price, 
whether from the baker’s salesman or from the grocer, the price including 
delivery in both cases. 


OVERHEAD COSTS 
Administration and other overhead costs may be summarized briefly as 
follows :— 
OVERHEAD COSTS BY TYPES OF BAKERY 
(Per pound of Bread) 


pause 1929 1930 
6 months 
c . Cc 
Be ere PC CIMIS SC OPIOS ic sais. 5 acess Ae cd date ain Sea oe en? os ecient SS 0-84 0-86 
ree Ne PeRUCILae 5. Foe 6. ts PR ee AEM we que tgs ga nls keh ema el 0-71 0-67 
eaermaTee Wi CDGUIONUG sos ch quis ce + » gape mondas uals do gids ghosts ines Re eR mma 0-61 0-70 
Wert Wat a IC OP IGS 55 5 chit sss. Avs Mees © Snooty eae Ur oe area ee: 0:77 0-80 


In requesting information on this point the Department’s questionnaire 
called for “ administration and other overhead expenses,” divided as follows:— 
Management and office expense. 
Bond or other interest paid. 
Other fixed charges, including depreciation, insurance, taxes, etc. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS 


Bringing together the averages of all the items of cost as they have been 
submitted by 119 Canadian bakers for the year 1929, a more comprehensive 
statement is here submitted, showing more details within each item of cost and 
still reporting separately the three different types of bakery:— ) 
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Taste 12.—SUMMARY OF COSTS OF MAKING AND SELLING BREAD, CANADA, 1929 
BY TYPES OF BAKERY 


(Cents per pound of Bread) 


Mill- Large Smaller 
—— controlled | Indepen- Indepen- All 
Bakeries dents dents Bakeries 
Number of. bakeries reporting . 5 gsc) ee taco (76) (12) (31) (119) © 
Cc. C. eC. c. 
BlOURS 2 ssc boii hse er eae eee ae 2:38 2°39 2-58 2-43 
Other ingredients. 2604).02.. VAST. 22. AQUA 0-78 0-87 0-69 0-76 
Baking costs— 
Wages tits. G0 er. Sere ee) ee 0-59 0-52 1-02 0-70 
Wrappers and wrapping, <<. avert . Sou.neal Sas am 0-14 0-13 0:24 0:16 
Other baking COSid *o.ceace oe ca ies et ee ae 0°33 0:39 0-21 0-31 
Total baking costs........................ 1-65 1-04 1-47 1-17 
Delivery and sale— 
Wages and “commissions... 24255. fe ee eee oc tee 1-11 1-16 0:73 1-02 
Other delivery costs.......35.0s\)f issn. os. Seer eee 0-59 0-59 0:23 0-50 
AC Vertising co .cuoees een ee ee ee es ee 2 0-12 0-14 0-02 0-10 
Other sellingicosts!. to. a9: get OLA Ss Oe 0-04 0-02 0-06 0-03 
Total delivery and sale costs.............. 1-86 1-91 1-04 1-65 
Overhead— 
Manarenient and oimee..fo yess was wderrirer ee ae 0-45 0-31 0-25 0:38 
[nterest Tie yor eee bent. tee, Meee areata: ott eee. 0:07 0-14 0-02 0-07 
Other overleadhizos, Jee REY To 0-32 0-26 0-34 0-32 
Total overhead... 3 5u.0 5 bud... -& sta eas 0-84 0-71 0-61 0:77 
Total costs. A908 4 4200 2 Fie) GOR ae 6-92 6-92 6-39 6-78 


To show the way in which these costs differ as between provinces the 
following table is added:— 


Taste 13.—SUMMARY OF COSTS OF MAKING AND SELLING BREAD, CANADA, 1929 
BY PROVINCES 


(Cents per pound of Bread) 


s 


Mari- 
—— time Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bi. 
Prov. 
Number of Bakeries reporting.............. (9) (9) (55) (5) (15) - (9) (17) 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. 
PIQUE. ..0...6 be ee ees See 2-58 2°48 2-39 2°43 2-39 2-35 2-61 
Other ingredients........................ 1-06 0-65 0-70 0-67 0-86 0-79 0-82 
Baking costs :— 
Wageat, 2% hae areas ene eres 0°83 0-53 0-62 0-65 0-65 0-79 0:98 
Wrappers and wrapping................-. 0-25 0-20 0-14 0-11 0-17 0-31 0-09 
Other baking costs... joe tesn shins ee 0-39 0-26 0-23 0-21 0-43 0-52 0-32 
Total baking costs............ 1-47 0-99 0-99 0:97 1-25 1-62 1-39 
Delivery and sale costs: 
Wages and commissions..............-. 0-93 1-20 1-12 0-83 0-62 0-80 1-19 
Other delivery. costa: ve nec ee eee 0-55 0:45 0-45 0:23 0:55 0-98 0-46 
Advertising... > ee eee 0:15 0-07 0-11 0:07 0:05 0-06 0-08 
Other gelling casts. 5 oar pee ee 0:04 0-03 0-02 0-01 0-07 0-04 0-04 
Total delivery and sale costs.. 1-67 1-75 1-70 1-14 1-29 1-88 1-77 
Overhead costs: 
Management and office................- 0-32 0-33 0-37 0:30 0°44 0-35 0-46 
Interest. Lait). Ae. poke ae ee 0-05 0-07 0-04 0-08 0-09 0-04 0-11 
Other overhead costs...............00: 0:46 0-42 0:32 0-23 0-23 0-13 0-44 
Total overhead costs.......... 0-83 0-82 0-73 0-61 0-76 0-52 1-01 
Total costs:.¢isiiacl, sc. ews: 7-61 6-69 6-51 5-82 6-46 7-16 7-60 
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A note remains to be added as to the proportion of labour costs to total 
costs. The statement is frequently heard that bread prices are high because 
wages are high, the wages of those who make the bread and deliver it. The 
analysis of costs in the above tables hardly bears this out. A casual examina- 
tion of them, it is true, shows that the averages of payments made to all 
employees (exclusive of office staff) total 1-72c. per pound of bread, and that 
total costs are 6-78c., the one approximately a quarter of the other. But an 
analysis of the 1-72c. shows that only -70c. goes to the men who do the baking, 
and of the rest, 1-02c., a very considerable part is in payment of sales services 
as distinct from delivery services. It is not a high weekly wage that raises 
the distribution cost per pound of bread; it is the excessive duplication of 
bakery routes and the requirement that the man who delivers the bread shall 
spend a large portion of his time selling other things that are more difficult to 
sell and canvassing for new customers for his firm. If he gave all his time to the 
mere delivery of bread the cost per pound of bread would be reduced without 
any reduction in wages. 
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VIII. COMBINATION IN THE BREAD-BAKING INDUSTRY 


The statistics on Canadian bread prices as quoted in the foregoing sections 
do not furnish conclusive evidence of combination within the bread-baking 
industry ; but the higher and sustained levels of prices from 1926 to the middle of 
1930 do suggest strongly that during that period certain stabilizing influences 
were at work and rather effectively at work. It is in this period, as is illustrated 
in charts 5 and 7, that prices in Canada, for whatever reason, were maintained 
and even advanced slightly in the face of declines in bread prices in both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. What is more significant is that this 
higher level of Canadian bread prices was maintained in spite of a gradual 
decline in the price of flour in Canada: the 1926 average for Second Patents 
was $8.32; 1927, $7.74; 1928, $7.17; while the first six months of 1929 averaged 
$6.75. | 


The price of bread is not, of course, as flexible as the price of either flour 
or wheat. Neither is the competitive area as wide as in the case of flour or 
wheat. As a perishable bulky commodity, bread must be marketed within a 
comparatively short distance from the bakery, as well as within a short time 
after its production. Even though the improvement of roads and the use of 
trucks have widened the marketing area of producing plants, the range is still 
limited to a fairly restricted territory. 

Competition therefore has until recent years been a matter of more or less 
local concern. Where prices were low it was presumably because of price com- 
petition. But the competitive situation in Hamilton, for instance, had little or 
nothing to do with the situation in, say, Vancouver: the bakers in each locality 
were seldom subject to outside control or influence, It is only recently that a 
new situation has arisen whereby the ultimate decisions on Hamilton prices are 
not necessarily made in Hamilton, or on Vancouver prices in Vancouver; both 
may be decided in Toronto or Montreal or Winnipeg. If decisions are made by 
the local groups they are subject to prior influence or subsequent review on the 
part of centralized managements in some larger centre. 

This new inter-city relationship has come with the advent of the large chain 
bakeries, nearly all of them now controlled by one or other of the large flour 
milling companies. Until 1925 there were but few chains of bakeries operating 
in Canada; the largest of them, the Canada Bread Company, was organized in 
1911. Since early in 1925, at least twelve new chains of substantial size have come 
into being, nine of them now under the control of four flour milling companies. 
Of the three others, all owned independently of the milling companies, one has 
since disintegrated and the other two are operating 13 bakeries, all of them in 
Ontario but none in the larger centres. Another independent chain of substantial 
size, producing a special kind of bread and providing no delivery service, has 
developed since 1920, when its first plant was opened in Alberta. It is now 
operating in six cities in Ontario as well as in seven in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


The mill-controlled chains are now represented in every province except 
Prince Edward Island; they operate 96 plants in 54 communities. A list of 
these bakeries is included in this report as Appendix K. 

The flour milling companies which control these bakeries are as follows:— 

Lake of the Woods Milling Company, Limited 
Maple Leaf Milling Company, Limited 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Limited 
Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited 
Of these the Maple Leaf Milling Company was the first to enter the bakery 


business on a large scale. No doubt individual flour mills, to protect themselves, 
have had to become financially interested in individual bakeries almost as long 
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as baking has been practised in a commercial way. But the Maple Leaf Milling 
Company entered the field in a large way on September 1, 1925, when through 
Canadian Bakeries, Limited, it acquired a group of bakeries in Western Canada. 
It has since taken over or organized three other bakery chains: the Canada 
Bread Company, which first appears as a subsidiary in 1928; Dominion Bakeries, 
Limited, in the same year; and, more recently, Eastern Bakeries, Limited, in 
the Maritime Provinces. 


The Lake of the Woods Company controls the Inter City Baking Company, 
Limited, which operates in Central Canada, and the Inter City Western Bakeries, ° 
Limited, with branches west of the Great Lakes. The first of these was incor- 
porated and came under the control of the Lake of the Woods Company in 
November, 1927; the western bakeries were acquired early in 1929. 


The chief baking interests of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Company are managed 
by Consolidated Bakeries, Limited, incorporated in 1928, which in turn controls 
Northern Bakeries of Canada, Limited. The plants in this group are located in 
Montreal and Ontario. Recently a new chain of five bakeries has been taken 
over in Western Canada under the name of McGavin Bakeries, Limited. (1) 


The bakeries of the Western Canada Flour Mills Company are controlled 
through the-Purity Baking Company, Limited, Toronto, which has eight branches 
in that and neighbouring cities, two in Montreal, and four in the Western 
Provinces. 


The method of control exercised by the milling companies over their baking 
companies varies. The control over Consolidated Bakeries rests with three 
preferred management shares, two of which are held by the president and the 
secretary of the Ogilvie Company. These three shares carry the right to appoint 
the board of directors. In the case of the Lake of the Woods Milling Company, 
it held in 1930 10,000 out of 21,070 no par common shares issued by the Inter 
City Baking Company, Limited, and 88 per cent of the common stock of Inter 
City Western Bakeries. Maple Leaf’s control over Dominion Bakeries, Limited, 
is through ownership of a majority of its second preferred and common stocks. 
The entire capital stock of the Purity Baking Company is controlled by the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Limited. 


Some idea of the part which the mill-controlled bakeries are taking in the 
manufacture of the bread of the Dominion is given by their total output com- 
pared with the estimated consumption of bakers’ bread in Canada. According 
to the records of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1929 the quantity of 
bread manufactured by the bakers of the Dominion for that year amounted to 
835,794,310 pounds. Measuring this against the officially estimated population 
of the Dominion for 1929 (9,796,800) the Bureau’s estimate of the per capita 
consumption of bakers’ bread for that year was 85-3 pounds.? The statements 
of the mill bakeries give their total production for 1929 as 317,819,277 pounds 
of bread. On this basis, 38 per cent of the bread sold in Canada in 1929 was 
produced by 76 mill bakeries. As, however, these bakeries have plants in only 
- 54 communities, their output should be measured, not against the total production 
of bakers’ bread for the Dominion, but against the market for bread of these 
particular places, making due allowance for out-of-town trade. According to 
the latest estimates available, the population of the 54 communities in 1929 
was 3,192,280, not far below one-third of the Dominion’s population. Their 
estimated consumption of bakers’ bread on the basis of 85-3 pounds per person, 


F*®. (1) This company is to be distinguished from McGavin, Limited, which operates bakeries in Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver. The Ogilvie Company states that in McGavin, Limited, it has only a small financial 
interest which does not amount to control. 


(2) The estimated consumption of bakers’ bread was 91:0 pounds in 1928 and 82-5 pounds in 1927. 
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was therefore 272,301,484 pounds. The sales of bread reported by the mill 
bakeries in these cities in 1929 were 317,819,277 pounds. Estimating 80 per 
cent of these sales as city sales,t the production for the 54 cities and towns 
stands at 254,255,422 pounds, or 934 per cent of the entire business of the com- 
munities in which they operate. 3 


The above figures refer to the actual output of bread of the mill-controlled 
bakeries in 1929. The total capacity of 72 of their plants (again according to 
their own statements) is 892,679,000 pounds a year, or nearly treble their output, 
or over 50,000,000 pounds in excess of the 1929 total bread sales reported for 
the whole Dominion. 


Six mill-controlled bakeries in Montreal, for instance, with an aggregate 
yearly capacity of 163,236,000 pounds of bread, could supply four-fifths of the 
bread sold throughout the whole province of Quebec. The total of all bread 
sold in Montreal alone, based on population of just over a million, would be 
only 87,914,000 pounds. 


Six of Toronto’s seven mill-controlled bakeries reported capacity of 202,- 
389,000 pounds a year. City purchases amount annually to only 68,581,000 
pounds, taking the estimated population of 804,000. In fact the whole of 
Ontario bought in 1929 only 403,000,000 pounds. 


Winnipeg’s three mill-controlled bakeries have capacity enough (77,542,000 
pounds a year) to supply the whole province and more, estimating the annual 
provincial consumption of bakery bread as 57,000,000 pounds. The city of 
Winnipeg alone, with an estimated population of 192,000, buys only 16,377,000 
pounds a year. 


Vancouver has four mill-controlled bakeries, with estimated capacity of 
about 50,000,000 pounds, almost enough to meet the total purchases of the 
province, which are estimated at 58,668,000 pounds. Vancouver itself, with a 
population of 238,885, buys only about 20,377,000 pounds. 


One effect of this factor of surplus capacity which has a bearing on the 
present inquiry is that it keeps before the management the constant necessity 
of increasing sales, and thereby leads to the aggressive sales policies which add 
so considerably to cost and benefit the general public so little. Most of this 
expensive sales effort is designed not so much to increase the consumption of 
bread as to persuade customers of rival concerns to “change bakers”. This can 
hardly be called a social benefit. The big bakery cannot be held solely 
responsible for the system. There is little doubt that the demand of the public, 
or of some portions of the public, for something new to eat is one of the reasons 
back of the development of such sales methods. This desire for change is 
capitalized by the shrewd sales manager: new varieties of bread are advertised 
under “catchy” names as being made by the latest scientific processes and as 
containing the last word in nutritive value; new shapes are turned out, bread 
ready sliced is introduced and special delivery services added, all in an effort 
to retain old customers and gain new ones from competitors. It is significant 
that in the city of Toronto, where this kind of competition has been particularly 
keen in recent months and years, the cost of delivery and sale in 1929, amount- 
ing to 2:45c. per pound of bread, was higher than the cost of flour. This is the 
kind of expensive competition to which we have become accustomed in con- 
nection with such articles as motor cars, radios, washing machines, with their 
constantly changing models, articles on which sales costs are high because of 
the time, ability and effort usually needed to complete a sale. There is less to 


é ae ig received from 70 mill bakeries showed that 83-3 per cent of their total bread sales were 
eity sales. 
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be concerned about when this kind of competition is brought to bear upon 
non-essentials. But it is not desirable that bread, as one of the most important 
of the necessaries of life, should be brought within this category. It does not 
require such selling efforts: the consumer does not need to be persuaded to buy 
bread, and should not be called upon to pay for one baker’s efforts to persuade 
the public to buy from him rather than from a competitor. 


Under the new relationship between the flour milling company and its 
bakery subsidiaries, purchases of flour are naturally made from the parent 
company. Our records show that in 1929 the mill-controlled bakeries purchased 
in all well over a million barrels. Moreover, this million barrel market was | 
held by only four milling companies, and represented an eighth of the entire 
consumption of flour in Canada in 1929. These milling companies are thus 
provided with an assured demand for a large portion of their products, and 
consequently should be able to reduce considerably their sales costs. One 
decided advantage to the mills is that there is no competition for this business, 
price competition or any other kind. There is no sales resistance here to be 
overcome, and the subsidiary baking company is no longer in a position to 
bargain effectively as to price. The difficulty of this relationship has been 
recognized from the beginning, as is evidenced by the following comment in 
the Financial Times of July 22, 1927:— 


The present relationship of Canada Bread to Maple Leaf has not worked out 
so satisfactorily for Canada Bread as could be desired. Contracts for supply made 
by Maple Leaf Company are said to have favoured the parent concern in the past. 
If Canada Bread interests were in control of Maple Leaf Company, Canada Bread 
Company would at least get an even break. 


Considering the difference in quantities purchased, the comparatively slight 
difference in the flour prices paid by the mill-controlled bakeries and the 
independents is rather striking. Here is one organization, for instance, which 
‘bought over 300,000 barrels of flour in 1929 at an average price of $6.79 per 
barrel. A small bakery doing business in the same province and buying less 
than two thousand barrels of flour of the same grades, part first and part 
second patents, now from one mill and now from another, paid an average of 
$6.35 for its supply in 1929. 


Since for the most part the milling company gains what its baking subsidiary 
loses through high prices of flour, the buyer for the mill-controlled bakery is 
not under the usual pressure to keep his flour costs down. He is now in the 
employ of the mills and is not free to turn to other mills for his flour supplies. 
On the other hand the sales manager of the milling company is anxious to make 
a good showing for his department and will hardly be expected to favour the 
bakery as against his own selling company; he can quote what prices he likes, 
since he has no competitor. It is true that the ability of the milling companies 
to pursue such a policy would depend largely on the extent to which stock owner- 
ship in parent companies and subsidiaries coincided. Shareholders in the baking 
companies who held no shares in the milling companies would be restive under 
a reduction in bakery profits. Still in some instances at least the shareholders 
in the two companies are much the same. 


One group that would suffer from such a policy would be, of course, the 
independent bakeries. They, too, would have to pay the higher price for flour, 
but in their case there would be no affiliated concern to profit by the losses 
they might sustain. As competitors they would be placed at a decided dis- 
advantage. 


As far as price competition in the ordinary course is concerned, the 
independents probably have little to fear from the mill-controlled bakeries, 
because the prices of the latter group are seldom if ever found to be below 
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their independent competitors. They are more frequently above, the better 
price being asked on claims of better quality and service. The independents 
might have occasion to fear price competition from this source if they them- 
selves cut in on the sales of the mill bakeries by means of price reductions. 
Within recent weeks representations have been received from different parts 
of the Dominion to the effect that mill-controlled bakeries had threatened to 
sell bread below cost if certain independents persisted in selling at prices which, 
according to the claim of the mill bakeries, were below cost. There has not 
been opportunity to follow up these complaints, except in one instance, namely, 
in Peterborough; but the point raised suggests a very natural interest on the 
part of the mill bakeries in the prices of their competitors, and a temptation 
to exercise a measure of control over them. 


In the case of Peterborough, the low-price competition of chain stores and 
others was a disturbing factor in the trade in the fall of 19380. The situation was 
complicated by the activity of an out-of-town baker shipping bread into 
Peterborough at low prices and thereby affecting seriously the business of both 
large and smaller bakeries. The manager of one of the two mill-controlled 
bakeries, taking exception to this competition, warned the outsider that if he 
continued to cut prices in Peterborough he would have to deal, not with the 
smaller bakers in the city, but with the mill bakery. ‘You will have to contend 
with me”, he said, “not with them. If you cut the price, so will we, wherever 
vou go.” Assuming this to be a correct report of what was said, by the manager 
of one bakery out of many, even though it be the largest and one of a chain 
of bakeries, the incident does not constitute an offence under the Combines 
Investigation Act. It illustrates, however, one of the methods which a chain 
of bakeries, financially strong and operating in many centres, might be able to 
use effectively in controlling the price policies of its competitors in one com- 
munity. 

Another incident disclosed in the evidence taken at Peterborough might 
be recorded at this point. In November, 1930, a period of unusually low prices 
prevailed, during which bread was sold generally at 6c. wholesale and 7c. retail 
for the 24-ounce loaf. To outward appearances a price war was being waged; 
but on closer examination it was evident that it was being staged not waged; 
it was rather a sham battle in which the participants knew what the outcome 
was to be. 


In September, 1930, when the larger Peterborough bakeries were selling 
bread wholesale at 10c., and later at 9c., some of the smaller independent bakers 
cut the price as low as 6c., thereby enabling the retail grocers to meet the chain 
store price of 7c. This price proved damaging not only to the larger bakeries, 
but to the small bakeries themselves, since it meant selling below their cost. 
In the hope of extricating themselves they appealed to the larger bakeries, and 
an arrangement was made early in November whereby the larger bakeries would 
come down to the low price of 6c., with the definite intention of remaining at 
that price for a short time only, when all the bakers would advance together. 
It was not decided in advance apparently how long the low prices would con- 
tinue, or what prices would prevail subsequently. By the end of November 
all the local bakers had suffered such losses as to create a general desire for an 
increase. It was decided then to raise the price to 8c. wholesale and 9c. retail. 
The head of one of the two mill-controlled bakeries was reported to be in favour 
of the smaller bakers making only a one-cent advance (their business was 
largely wholesale), but the other large bakeries held out for the same increase 
on the part of all, otherwise they would continue at the 6c. level. The increase 
was put into effect on December ist, but shortly afterwards one of the smaller 
bakers dropped to the 7c. price, thus enabling the retail stores to sell at 7c. in 
order to meet chain store competition. 
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That neither the arrangement among the Peterborough bakers in November 
and December nor the power of the mill-controlled bakeries was effective in 
keeping up prices at the higher level is evident from the fact that at the present 
time citizens of Peterborough are able to buy bread at 7 cents and that they 
have been able to do so’since September last at least. It is difficult to conceive 
of such measures being effective so long as there exists such competition as that 
of the chain stores, some at least of which have been selling bread at cost or 
even below cost. 


There are evidences that the effectiveness of the price competition of 
independent bakeries in many centres is waning. In volume of sales they are 
completely overshadowed by the mill-controlled bakeries. In point of numbers 
they appear to be strong, 2,482 bread-baking establishments reporting to the 
Bureau of Statistics in 1928, the latest year for which such returns are available. 
The number of them, however, is not by any means a fair index of their com- 
petitive importance. For the most part in normal times the larger bakeries 
have set the price and the rest have followed: were obliged to follow when prices 
fell, and were only too glad to follow when the big bakeries saw fit to advance. 
There have been notable exceptions, however, and after all it takes only a few 
bakeries operating at low costs and seeking business on a price appeal, to create 
a very disturbing influence. Such a disturbance can be very useful as a means 
of calling public attention occasionally to the matter of price; but it can be 
carried to extremes of selling below cost with no ultimate advantage to the 
public, possibly in the end more injury than benefit. 


THE CHAIN STORE 


Within recent months other forms of competition have appeared which 
make it difficult for the mill-controlled bakeries to sustain prices at unduly 
high levels. The same tendency toward centralization of industry which is seen 
in the consolidation of bakeries and their control by flour-milling companies is 
to be observed also in the entrance of the chain store into the bakery business. 
On the one hand we have the flour mills reaching forward into bread manu- 
facture and distribution; on the other we have the chain store, primarily a 
retail distributing organization, reaching back into manufacture—the two meet- 
ing on the common competitive ground of the bread-baking industry. 


Returns on bakery costs were secured in this inquiry from the larger chain 
store companies which also operate bakeries. Our records include six such 
bakeries operating in Canada, two in the Province of Quebec, three in Ontario, - 
and one in Manitoba. These bakeries represent three separate chains, all of 
which have furnished information concerning their costs and prices, one of them 
for 1930 only. Unfortunately these records cannot very well be used alongside 
the returns of the other types of bakery in our comparisons. Apparently the 
methods used in apportioning costs to the different items and to the bread end of 
their business generally are not the same with each chain store bakery, and 
without a close examination of the books of all of them their costs cannot be 
brought to a common basis which would make them comparable with the costs 
of other types of bakery. 

While their total costs cannot for this reason be readily compared, com- 
parisons of the cost of ingredients can be quoted on a comparable basis, using 
the 1930 averages only. The flour which these six chain store bakeries used in 
a pound of bread in the first six months of 1930 cost them 2-48 cents as com- 
pared with the average price of 2-56 cents paid by the other types of bakery. 
For other ingredients the chain store bakeries averaged -68 cent, while the others 
averaged -74 cent. In both cases the costs of the chain store bakeries were only 
fractionally lower than those of their competitors. 
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Turning to the retail prices of these chain stores, it is apparent that the 
price competition which they have introduced during 1929 and 1930 has created 
a serious problem for the larger bakeries. If the prices of the chains covered all 
their own costs of manufacture and selling, the problem would be much less 
difficult than it is. In the case of two of these chain groups no losses on account 
of bread sales are recorded, that is comparing receipts on bread sales with the 
costs which they have apportioned as properly chargeable to bread. Another 
group reports selling prices in the first half of 1930 as approximately three- 
quarters of a cent a pound below its own recorded costs, leaving net profits out 
of account. The selling prices of all the groups show differences of only three- 
tenths of a cent a pound; but their costs show the widest divergence: a difference 
between the highest and the lowest cost of 2% cents a pound, and between the 
highest and the medium cost of 13 cents. A large part of the difference is found 
to be in distribution and overhead costs. It may be that in one instance too 
much has been charged against bread, and that in another too little. In any 
event such records cannot be used freely without the closest checking. If one 
were to take the statements Just as they have been given, it would appear that 
about half of these chain stores were selling below cost and about half above 
cost. 

The above returns have been supplemented by the records of seven other 
chain store companies which are not engaged in the baking business, but which 
buy their bread from local and other bakeries. In practically all of these stores 
bread was sold at a profit, or at least at prices higher than those actually paid 
the baker for the product. There were a few exceptions, however, where bread 
was sold at cost or below, doubtless as a “leader,” the loss being charged to 
advertising account. Such a practice is illustrated by a rather extreme example 
given recently by the manager of a chain specialty store in an Ontario city, a 
store which ordinarily carries few if any lines of food products. Asked concerning 
the 24-ounce loaf which was being featured at 5 cents in a special one-day sale, 
the manager stated that his firm bought the loaf at 7 cents and sold it at 5 
cents. A thousand loaves were sold, at a total loss on bread of twenty dollars, 
but this money was regarded as well spent since it brought many customers into 
the store. Such a practice, particularly on the part of a chain which carries 
many lines of goods and can afford to cut on one for advertising purposes, 
undoubtedly works an injury to the baking trade whose only or chief product. 
is affected. The impression which is given to many is that 5 cents must be 
the fair price for the pound-and-a-half loaf, and that anything above that is 
excessive. 

On the other hand, where costs of the larger bakeries appear to become 
unduly high, and where little evidence of price competition is apparent, an 
extreme form of price-cutting may serve a highly useful public purpose in forcing 
reductions in costs. Certainly any experiment which shows possibilities of 
eliminating the admitted wastes of modern distributive methods, in the bread 
business as in many other lines, is much needed and is certain to be welcomed. 
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IX. CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to outline what bread 
prices in Canada are and what they have been in recent years, to show briefly 
their relation to wheat and flour prices, and the increasingly important part 
which costs other than ingredients have come to play in determining the cost 
and price of the finished loaf. It is shown that in the early months of 1930 bread 
prices did not adequately reflect the declining prices of wheat, and that the lag 
in both flour and bread prices warranted both complaint and investigation. By 
the end of the year, however, prices of bread had come to bear the same relation- 
ship to wheat prices as they did early in 1929 when prices of both commodities 
were more or less stable. They should have come down, however, much sooner. 
The 1929 level should not be regarded as the normal level, since in the longer 
period 1925-1929 certain influences appear to have been effective in preventing 
reductions in bread prices in Canada in spite of decreasing flour prices and at a 
time when bread prices were coming down in other countries. Again, comparing 
bread prices in 1930 with prices in 1913, it has become obvious that costs other 
than ingredients have been responsible for the larger part of the increase of 
two-and-a-half cents a pound. Flour prices in December, 1930, were the same 
as during the year 1913. The increase in the cost of ingredients other than flour 
in that period amounted to only a third of a cent to the pound of bread. Contrast 
has been shown between British and Canadian costs and prices of bread, and 
some of the factors responsible for the difference have been discussed. Details 
have been given of the results of a chemical! analysis of seventeen samples of 
bread. This analysis showed little or no difference in the nutritive value of the 
several loaves, in spite of the fact that their prices ranged from 7c. to 12c. for 
the 24-ounce loaf. Costs of Canadian bakers have been examined and emphasis 
has been laid on their high distribution costs and the extent to which the larger 
bakeries have been responsible for keeping them high. The report has reviewed 
recent tendencies toward centralization in the industry and the control which the 
flour milling companies have obtained over the largest of the bakeries, and over 
a large proportion of the bread business in Canada. Finally reference has been 
made to the possibilities of outside price competition developing sufficiently to 
give the public the protection it should have from excessive prices. 


Further reference remains to be made to the effect and possible effect of 
combination within the industry. The difficult part in this inquiry, as in all 
inquiries of the kind, is to determine, on the basis of the facts available, how 
the public interest has been affected by combination; whether, in the words of 
the Combines Investigation Act, there exists a combine which has operated or is 
likely to operate to the detriment or against the interest of the public, whether 
consumers, producers or others. 


It is often assumed that, in business, combination is the very antithesis of 
competition; that so long as competition exists, a combination of manufacturers 
or dealers cannot maintain excessive prices. Competition, regarded as the life 
of trade, is depended upon also as the public’s chief measure of protection. 
Distinction should be made, however, between two different types of competition: 
the one, competition in price; the other, competition in quality, service and sales 
promotion. The one tends to keep costs and prices down to a minimum, the 
other, where it is not kept within control by price competition or some other 
means of regulation, has usually the opposite effect of increasing costs and 
prices. 

Within the bread-baking industry examples of both kinds of competition are 
clearly seen: competition in quality, service and salesmanship more plainly in 
recent years, competition in price very markedly in recent months. The latter 
type seems to have come in part as a reaction from the other. 
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What the present inquiry has disclosed is that higher prices have been due 
not so much to combination as to this costly form of competition in quality, 
service and salesmanship. The additional costs have quickly become absorbed 
into normal costs, ultimately appearing to be as necessary as any other items 
of expense. Such increased costs are all but certain to lead to higher prices, and 
the baker’s explanation of these higher prices is that they do little more than 
reimburse him for his actual outlays. This is the situation which has developed 
in the bakery trade during a period in which the public was less concerned 
about price than it is at present. The bakers have become engrossed in a com- 
petition which has led them into adding more and more of the expensive ingredi- 
ents in order to attract business, into more elaborate delivery and other services, 
into selling campaigns which have for their chief object persuading potential 
customers to ‘ change bakers,” a service for which consumers of bread in the 
end have to pay. 


There is no gainsaying that the consumer himself should accept a certain 
share of the responsibility for present-day high prices, of bread as of many 
other commodities. He is getting more and he is paying more for it. The 
acceptance of, or the demand for, extra service, extra quality and wider variety, 
particularly in periods of prosperity, sometimes without apparent realization 
that they must eventually be paid for, plays an important part in the mainten- 
ance of prices at high levels. 


As to combination, the present investigation, being in the nature of a pre- 
liminary inquiry, has not been intensive enough to include examination of local 
price arrangements among bakers in individual towns and cities throughout 
the country. Rather, it has been a Dominion-wide survey, principally of costs 
and prices, with the view of ascertaining what influences have been affecting 
the spread between wheat and bread prices, and, in particular, what have been 
the effects of the entry of four of the largest flour milling companies into the 
bread-baking industry. 


Since 1925 these four flour milling te aareh have acquired control over 
96 bakeries operating from Nova Scotia to British Columbia, which now produce 
over a third of the bread sold in: the Dominion and over ninety per cent of the 
bread sold in the localities in which they operate. .In most instances these 
bakeries were going concerns. Many of them had been engaged, even before 
they were acquired, in the highly expensive sales campaigns above referred to. 
These campaigns have not been introduced, therefore, as a result of the new 
control, but on the other hand it is not apparent that the new control has thus 
far been followed by reduced selling costs. 


Nor have the flour costs of these mill-controlled bakeries been reduced as a 
result of the new relationship. One would expect that a chain bakery using 
several thousand barrels a month would buy flour from its parent milling com- 
pany at prices far below those of small competitors using less than a carload a 
month. The returns received from both types of bakery, however, for 1930 as 
well as 1929, show that in many instances the small bakery (purchasing now 
from one milling company, now from another, frequently from the smaller mills) 
has been outbuying his large-scale competitor, whose purchases are naturally 
confined to the one large flour milling company. 


If it were not for other price competition beyond its control, a combination 
of this type and size might affect prices to the disadvantage of the public. The 
chief possibilities of such disadvantage lie in the direction of price agreements 
among the mill-controlled groups, of continued costly sales competition, and of 
the dictation of the prices charged by independent bakeries. The power of the 
mill bakeries over independents is greatly augmented by their ability to suffer 
heavy losses in one community where it might be considered desirable to 
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eliminate competition by means of a price war. ‘These, however, are only 
possibilities. It may be that “ the sight of means to do ill deeds” will not make | 
ill deeds done; it may be that the possibilities for good outweigh those for ill. 
It seems likely also that the development of the newer forms of price competition 
will continue to be effective in preventing undue advantage being taken of the 
public. That there is such price competition is evidenced by the substantial 
reductions in price which have occurred within recent months. ‘Chain store 
competition, even though much of it has been below cost, supplemented by the 
competition of smaller low-cost bakeries all over the country, has made itself 
felt. The small capital required to operate small bakeries and the short time 
within which they can be brought into operation is a public safeguard of some 
importance. There is also the corrective influence of the existence of the smaller 
flour mills, and the additional possibility of bread being baked at home in the 
event of bakers’ prices going beyond what are considered reasonable limits. 
Modern living conditions, however, have lessened the importance of this as a 
competitive factor. 


Apparently the situation has been taking care of itself, and can continue to 
take care of itself so long as these factors, actual and potential, remain in 
existence. If they continue to be as effective as they have been (and there seems 
to be no reason to believe that they will not) the public as well as the industry 
will be the better off, having such problems solved without the necessity of 
governmental intervention. 


The present investigation, as already indicated, has not included inquiry into 
possible arrangements among local: bakers in individual centres. So far as the 
situation throughout the Dominion is concerned, it has not disclosed a combina- 
tion which has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public. Particular attention has been given in the inquiry to the 
_ vertical combination effected through the entry of certain flour milling companies 
into the bread-baking industry. No conclusive evidence has been adduced to 
show that this combination constitutes a combine within the meaning of the 
Combines Investigation Act. At the same time, the predominant position of 
these flour milling companies in the baking industry, and the possibilities of 
monopoly and price enhancement which are theirs, are such as to warrant con- 
tinued governmental interest in the situation, and, should the need arise, further 
governmental action on behalf of the consuming public. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F. A. McGREGOR, 


Registrar, Combines Investigation Act. 
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APPENDIX A 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT IN CANADA, 1913-1930 
No. 1 Manirosa NortTHERN 


Average Price per bushel (60 lbs.), Fort William and Port Arthur basis, monthly 


a Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Average 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
O08 eemierss ce bareverecaone iehaiolet Seer 0-82) 0-84) 0-85} 0-90; 0-94; 0-97; 0-97; 0-95) 0-87) 0-80} 0-83] 0-83 0-88 
1S Setar eI Oe SOAR cnc 0-85} 0-89} 0-90) 0-90) 0-94) 0-93} 0-90; 1-08} 1-10) 1-13} 1-19) 1-19 1-00 
1995...) 20k Seles oleae eeptes 1-33) 1-53} 1-49) 1-57) 1-57) 1-25); 1-35) 1-19) 0-94) 0-97) 1-03) 1-12 1-28 
UD ee AG CRAG aban ogy talon 6 1-20} 1-19] 1-10; 1-15) 1-16) 1-10) 1-19) 1-49) 1-61] 1-74; 1-96) 1-76 1-38 
UO eae ter Ino oo Ba OOS ON co Ace 1-78} 1-71} 1-87; 2-28} 2-73) 2-51} 12-34) 2-40) 2-22) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21 12-20 
LOTS ec ernetctatate remem encrs ets 2°21} 2-21) 2°21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-21) 2-22) 2-25) 2-25) 2:25) 2-25 12-22 
1919. i05,.). salghite coven reso pense 2°25) 2°25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-25) 2-22) 22-30) 2-30} 2-30) 2-30) 22-26 
1920.0 Nicer Sect ataete ts Berio eens 2-80} 2-80) 2°80} 2-80) 3:15) 3-15) 3-15) 2-94) 2-74) 2-31] 2-06) 2-11 22-73 
IOS Coe ARRAN eIGCh ctr c bak aia 1-95} 1-87| 1-91) 1:77] 1-87) 1-89) 1-80) 1-82] 1-48) 1-17; 1-13) 1-14 1-65 
LE VP MRABCA MAO HOG ID Sod hei Fk 8 1-15} 1:34} 1-41) 1-43) 1-44) 1-33] 1-36} 1-18) 1-00} 1-01) 1-10] 1-09 1-24 
192328 vocnles ceneleet tant veers ee reeks 1-08} 1-11} 1-13) 1-21) 1-17) 1-15) 1-08) 1-13} 1-06] 1-00) 0-97) 0-93 1-08 
4924 2. Sse Seine Sapo eae een 0:97; 1-00) 0-98} 0-98} 1-04] 1-14) 1-35) 1-44) 1-42) 1-60} 1-64) 1-73 1-27 
LQ 20 stag cralate. orera sete eonatette eat taronele ate 1-96} 1-96] 1-76) 1-56) 1-82) 1-71) 1-62) 1-67] 1-38); 1-27) 1-42) 1-57 1-64 
A926 kc Gih races cmpenveis ee Sec ceases 1-56) 1-55) 1-48) 1-57) 1-54) 1-53} 1-59} 1-51] 1-44) 1-44] 1-41) 1-33 1-50 
18 PY RAEN Oris Sh ccn cS io? 1-36; 1-40} 1-48) 1-45) 1-56); 1-61] 1-62} 1-60} 1-45) 1-44) 1-45) 1-40 1-48 
L928... Sa isolate eeetnvals et rete terete 1-43} 1-42) 1-48) 1-57) 1-57) 1-43) 1-31) 1-19} 1-17; 1-24) 1-21) 1-17 1:35 
YA ere ren omic Cos opoALt aot 1-21) 1-28} 1-27) 1-23) 1-13) 1-18; 1-60} 1-58} 1-50) 1-41) 1-33) 1-38 1-34 
1930 cuit secattir. tere pete erate 1-30} 1-17} 1-06) 1-10} 1-08) 1-03} 0-95] 0-92} 0-78] 0-73) 0-64) 0-56 0-94 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1See footnotes on page 49. 


APPENDIX B 
TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


MAanitosa, SECOND PATENT 


Average price per two 98 lb. jute bags ear lots, delivered Montreal rate points, monthly 


—_— Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov: } Dec. |Average 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOs Fal s siece oye oe ax aha eee ae ee 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 4 80 | 4 80 | 4 80 4 87 
1918 oo. bal. ee eee 4 80 | 4 80 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 00 | 5 30 | 6 10 | 6 10 | 6 10 | 6 10 5 36 
DIB ass son orm: tre eels cpaee ee 6 60 | 7 20 | 7 20 | 7 40 | 7 60 | 7 10 | 6 50 | 6 50 | 5 75 | 5 25 | 5 35 | 5 70 6 52 
POG dy. 628% ob ae eee eee eee 6 50 | 6 70 | 6 30 | 6 30 | 6 20 | 6 00 | 6 00 | 6 60 | 8 10 | 8 80 | 9 70 | 9 40 7 22 
COLT 5 Barus 40 ata die top OR Ce en ene 9 20 | 9 00 | 9 20 | 9 80 |12 70 |12 50 |11 90 j11 90 |11 40 |11 40 |11 40 j11 40 | 10 98 
NOLS isis sio.o.o ashe 8 tee eee 11 101j11 101/11 105}10 951/10 951)10 954/10 951/10 951]11 501)11 501/11 501/11 501; 11 161 
SOLO. ads 1d Pagiamek + ee ae 11 151/10 901/10 901)10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901/10 901|10 901/10 901/10 901/10 90") 10 921 
PON ces. es eet ss eee 13 152/13 151/13 151/18 301|14 751/14 754/14 751/14 751|13 50 |12 50 |11 70 |10 60 | 13 34! 
ROD ec sshe ess dtp Oe gon ee 10 40 |10 20 |10 00 | 9 50 |10 00 |10 00 /10 00 {10 00 | 9 00 | 7 60 | 6 90 | 7 00 9 22 
FOE as chee im ARORA eee 7 00 | 7 50 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 8 00 | 7 30 | 7 30 | 7 30 | 6 30 | 6 00 | 6 50 | 6 60 7 15 
BOS a Oe «ut ks Vio. 3g ee 6 60 | 6 60 | 6 60 | 6 80 | 6 80 | 6 40 | 6 40 | 6 40 | 6 40 | 6 00 | 5 80 | 5 60 6 37 
Oaagh nidily v» hd’ bene heen 5 70 | 5 80 | 5 80 | 5 60 | 5 60 | 6 15 | 6 90 | 7 70 | 7 30 | 8 55 | 8 70 | 9 00 6 90 
Des obra tm gS Pos oly hea eee 10 10 |10 20 | 9 70 | 8 45 | 9 30 | 9 52 | 8 60 | 8 76 | 8 15 | 7 50 | 7 61 | 8 70 8 92 
DIE De sah als < 4:cn'0's acoder ee als 8 64 | 8 55 | 8 13 | 8 31 | 8 50 | 8 23 | 8 41 | 8 80 | 7 79 | 7 71 | 7 50 | 7 43 8 32 
LT ae Pa Cae I a 7 46 | 7 60 | 7 48 | 7 53 | 8 08 | 8 44 | 8 44 | 8 22 | 7 65 | 7 34 | 7 42 | 7 45 7 74 
POE «Sele rg orks Oe Sees ee 7 31 | 7 27 | 7 30 | 7 83 | 7 88 | 7 46 | 7 21 | 6 97 | 6 69 | 6 81 | 6 77 | 6 60 (Oeus 
Ca Pe tad. i tat Soe Oe 6 63 | 6 90 | 7 00 | 6 76 | 6 59 | 6 63 | 7 91 | 8 18 | 8 00 | 7 80 | 7 70 | 7 90 7 33 
Pes MA ea tale vs. a s svaie sin Wa'sce «2 7:95 | 7 32 | 7 33 | 7 30 5 43 | 5 13 | 4 76 6 41 


7 12 | 6 63 | 6 23 | 6 15 | 5 57 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
! Government Standard flour converted to Second Patent prices (1918, 1919, and Jan. to Aug., 1920). 
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APPENDIX C 
TABLE OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD IN CANADA, 1913-1930 


Average retail price per pound of white bread for 69 localities’. 


—- Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |Average 


Cc Cc c c (6 c Cc. c c c Cc c c 
4-21 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4-2) 4:2) 4-2 4-2 
4-3) 4-2) 4:3) 4:3) 4:3) 4-3) 4-2) 4-3] 4-4] 4-5) 4-4) 4-5 4-3 
4-5) 4-7) 4-8) 4-8] 4-9) 4-9) 4-9] 4-9] 4-6) 4-4) 4-4) 4-4 4-7 
4-4) © 4-5 © 2-6) * 2°04 4-7" a“fe@ 4-7) ) 4-91 G2 5-6p + -O-8h «Geb 5-0 
6-1) > GE © 6-0) * BZ) Zale Ted] © Ta Ty TB T-3lr ss TGP ay Feb 7-0 
26). FB) CBE F2Rb BBS EB T-Bbs 7-8 U-Bh FON GO aes o 7:8 
80 7-9 © GOR CBs TB Ol SO FeOlie TeGt) va Oiy Oks mee Tes, 
Solis Ooi Otiam Osi es Oe OOo 16) ie Oogiie Omi) ee Or Oil iS = aie Si: 9-3 
SS 8-oi = 8a) @ 8b > Ses] = 8-21 = Sabo Slim Sh 77 Oly iedh ied 8-1 
Ol) GO) 2-0) 2 Or) TO 6-9 0 e-Ole yy FO G9) 26-81) Oe7in | Gn 6-9 
G-7> 6-7" 6-8 6-7 = B47 B-BE B71 = 6-7] ~ 68h - 6-8 + 6-8) 5 Od 6-7 
C275 Orie Gani word) & Grae Gla bas G-O Seg is ode pega eis: 6-9 
CO" TOM 8-0 TO FeO se TO we TOs TB TO Te Sls Te 426 7:8 
Odi PB oo G PGi ode GR 1 e676 FO Z-l=  B-6ir DEP ao 7-6 
60) CG TG £GS BOGE Cats BP FS eS Sth Ee Fig ee (evs 
pe Beane Cte Uo eam ee PO Com gee Tele | - he P= ane Cl 
Gest)... Sop Beaioloige GS ee tenance cae TU 2 Bese ete BF © Eas EE, TOL ToGp «> §- OK. - FOP ead 7:8 
OED. 3 Bc Sane Scinne ATE ACI oR See Bi aS. FR ene eat bt ee Gie ss aeop meal | E-Lb | GO | G6 7-5 


° 


Source: Department of Labour, Canada, in ‘‘Labour Gazette’, monthly. 
1 From mid-July, 1917, until August, 1919, prices were fixed by the Board of Grain Supervisors of Canada. 


2 The quotations from September, 1919, to August, 1920, (both months inclusive) represent the prices paid by the flour 
millers for wheat, but not the price received by the producer. During this period the Canadian Wheat Board set the prices 
which ee sere paid for wheat as follows: September-December, 1919, $2.30; January-April, 1920, $2.80; May-August 15, 
1920, $3.15. 

During the same period the producers of wheat received an initial payment of $2.15 per bushel, plus a dividend on 
participation certificates issued by the Wheat Board. Based on initial payments only, the average price was $2.21 for 
1919 and $2.21 for 1920. Based on the total amounts received by producers, including dividends on participation certificates, 
the average was $2.37 for 1919 and $2.51 for 1920. 


8 For 15th of each month up to 1920, for Ist of each month after December 31, 1920. 
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APPENDIX D 
TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1930 


BritisH-Grown 


Average price per bushel (60 lbs.), monthly 


— Jan. 
$ $ 
Kt) ee GRAD eGo cicain. J 0 93 | 0 94 
TQU4 s,s tee @ costereys erarels aero ave era 0 94 | 0 94 
1915 2c ae esc cee as erie 1 48 | 1 67 
IQIG |... ction otters ce mereas cee 172-176 
QUT 3. cc tee esletieee eee ee .-| 2 31 | 2 40 
VOUS: oh Rc cides sea eee 2 16| 2 19 
WOO cine eid ce eae ere are 2 2002 2k 
1920... o. Abee.etoae eae eee 2 Qh 2 24 
BOOK. 5: ERR Osos Bett eee enters 2 59 | 2 40 
MQ 22 ies ss tate bse. 3 atthe te eet ere oS 1 38 | 1 45 
1923 Rai kcioe cubes cee cemcieaere 127) 224 
1924 3. eee eee tee 1 28 | 1 39 
1925) scotty cee eet ote 1 69 | 1 78 
1926. .\.:c:cewhen s Mako merino 1 60 | 1 54 
G27 bcc co oue soe eee 1 54] 1 54 
1928. 2... tne eae ete orien 1 29 | 1 25 
1920... chs as ioeeinien eee een 1 25 | 1 28 
1930): ee aes PP eee 1 24] 115 


° 


Feb. | Mar. | April | May 


anon 
mrocnr COCIwm; 


WON NNN AMmno &H 
Oe Oe OC) 


bt pes emt pred frmch fon fh mh ek IND Nwewd Hee OO 
© 00 ODO CO G2 00 bm DO OO Or te» OO G2 S> 
ee wy LO Oo a) 


mb wernoan 
mi PAID PROM 
PO Kona wee 


June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1 00 | 1 02 | 1 03 | 0 96 | O 94 
104 ]104)114)114/)1 13 
175 | 157 | 1 65 | 1 33 | 1 47 
1 538 | 150] 1 74}]1 80] 1 84 
2 38 | 2 39 | 2 37 | 2 16 |} 2 15 
2 2551-2 260227 1) 2°20), 2 21 
2) 23-| 2 2412 23 |92 235) 2°22 
2 26 | 2 58 | 2 71 | 2 75 | 2 76 
271 | 2 57 | 2 07 | 1 79 | 1 55 
1 66 | 1 62 | 1 60} 1 21) 1 21 
1 42 | 147 | 135 |117/) 1 16 
1 47 | 156 | 1 66} 1 58 | 1 63 
1 67 | 1 55 | 1 58 | 1 50 | 1 37 
1 77 | 1 83 | 1 77 | 1 47 | 1 48 
1 66 | 1 64 | 1 63 | 1 45 | 1 37 
1 43 | 1 42 | 1 36} 1 21 | 1 24 
1 26 | 1 36 | 1 52 | 1 29 | 1 24 
111} 109} 109) 095 | 0 91 


Nov. 


Ro wos NNW KONwo A 
MONT OF OF MNO OOD 


Om wie eet ODN NH eS O 


Cn Nwde 
NOS COONS 


—_——- | | —— | | [| [| | | | | | _—___ 


Dec. j;Average 
$ $ 
0 95 0 96 
1 29 1 07 
1 63 1 61 
2 23 1 78 
2 16 2 31 
2 12 2 22 
2 21 2 22 
2 67 2 46 
1 39 2 19 
L27 1 46 
1 27 1 29 
1 60 1 50 
1 60 1 59 
1 55 1 54 
1 60 1 53 
1 26 1 32 
1 24 1 29 
0 79 1-05 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics (from “‘London Gazette,” published pursuant to the Corn Returns Act, 1882, 


and the Corn Sales Act, 1921). 


APPENDIX E 
TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1930 


Average price per 196 lbs., monthly 


Nov.| Dec. |Average 


— Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April} May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IDI os ksc sesso eee 492115 08 | 5 00 | 5 07 | 5 15 | 5 10 | 5 09 | 5 00 | 4 87 | 4 85 | 4 85 | 4 76 4 98 
1914 oc docten Sateen eee een 476 | 4 76 | 4 83 | 4 78 | 4 83 | 4 91 | 4 80 | 5 87 | 6 29 | 6 08 | 6 42 | 6 69 5 42 
NOUS 8 hints ntact eee eee 753 | 8 8 | 8 80] 8 72 | 9 12 | 8 33 | 7 48 | 7 65 | 7 36] 7 52 | 7 87 | 8 21 8 12 
1916 eos. 2 eee ene 8 7419 14] 8 93 | 8 44 | 8 25 | 7 61 | 7 65 | 9 31 | 9 42 | 9 78 110 12 |10 04 8 95 
NOU Se cic cctace Maveicnte le eee eee 10 12 | 9 91 |10 17 {10 46 {10 46 |10 46 |...... 10-192) 8 87 | 7 53 | 7 53 | 7 53 9 38 
AQIS? i sccteetiees de Gaon ee ee 7-53 1753 7 63 V7 Dolly Gs |< 00°! 7 Odtledlooull wool ss OS | 703.1 cine 7 53 
OU eae Sen RI ER PRS ele eis 7 538) 0% 64:1) 7 O38 197) 087| We dard Oot |) 1 Down nda OOI ai aDor tnd 08° |) 709) edaOo 7 54 
A en ee to Ady cieeria.c 7 53 | 7 53 | 9 16 |10 80 |10 80 |10 80 |10 80 |10 80 /10 80 |14 63 |14 63 }13 91 | 11-11 
P92 S uarcionicccccice Ge eeeeeee 13 44 |12 08 |11 57 }11 57 |11 57 |11 74 |11 33 |10 93 |10 42 | 9 78 | 8 87 | 7 89 | 10-93 
ADDON ese cctcictes Oconee ee 7 27 | 8 04 | 8 68 | 8 20 | 8 25 | 7 65 | 7 55 | 7 44 | 6 84] 702 | 7 06) 6 91 7 58 
NO23 0 0s Pa CANA Ca EGE RICE = 6 80 | 6 68 | 6 67 | 6 80 | 6 85 | 6 67 | 6 63 | 6 46 | 6 29 | 6 25! 6 19 | 6 21 6 54 
O24 ord acttcte an olive ajcdee meeetetee terete 6 36 | 6 53 | 6 83 | 6 12 | 6 29 | 657 | 719 | 7 81) 7 99] 8 63] 8 45 | 8 55 7 23 
WOO tecseeccled octnoee eens cae 9 27 | 970] 9 19 | 8 27 | 8 47 | 8 51 | 7 76 | 8 01 | 7 87 | 6 974) 7 57 | 8 25 8 32 
ROD erecta ames ects seen ote 8 20 | 8 08 | 7 53 | 8 10 | 8 39 | 8 51 | 8 40 | 8 25 | 7 71 | 8 03 | 8 061 7 74 8 08 
LUDA le AOA Se phe Re ete 742|7 4417 36 | 7 35 | 7 65 | 7 95 | 7 59 | 7 48 | 7 31 | 7 20 | 7 08 | 7 03 7-40 
LOZS eer cee clas ewes usecase 6 87 | 6 83 | 6 92 | 7 23 | 7 44 | 7 O1 | 6 80 | 6 21 | 5 89 | 6 04 | 6 21 | 6 06 6 63 
LOQO ete aces ce hese 6 oe oe 5 95 | 6 34 | 6 24 | 6 04 | 5 66 | 5 45 | 6 70 | 7 12 | 7 70 | 6 41 | 6 30 | 6 72 6 39 
1980 rea ne a eiews sshd 6 76 | 6 32} 5 78 | 5 91 | 5 77 | § 93 | 5 49 | 5 44] 5 06] 4 58 | 4 40 | 4 13 5 46 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
1 Town households. 2 Country Straights. 3 G.R. ex mill. 4 London standard ex mil)- 
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APPENDIX F 
TABLE OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1913-1930 


Average price on the Ist of each month, per pound of bread 
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Jan. 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926....... 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Source: Ministry of Labour, United Kingdom (in d. per 4 Ib. loaf). 


almost unchanged throughout 1918 


for cash over the counter. 


prices of flour and bread remained 


’ 


1917, to March, 1919, quotations are not printed in the monthly Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
states ‘‘the average j 


1 For the period December, 


Its issue of January, 1919, p. 4, 
at about ls. 4d. per 7 lbs. of flour and 9d. per 4 lbs. of bread, 
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APPENDIX G 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF WHEAT IN UNITED STATES, 1913-1930 
No. 2 Rep Winter, CasH, CuHIcAGo 


Average price per bushel (60 lbs.) monthly 


ee Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. ; Dec. jAverage 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1913.5: ..05 PLP Sa SPae, poe he os te ae es RL ea aca See a ho oY arene fee eh cats lest anc Act & Raeoeh el era anaes 0-99 
1904 So. 8 MAE Reh seas ie eee 0:97; 0-96) 0-95; 0-94} 0-98} 0-89) 0-82) 0-96] 1-11; 1-11] 1-15) 1-20 1-01 
EO SRA Sores Goin’ cocina. oF 1-39} 1-61) 1-53} 1-59) 1-57) 1-23) 1-16} 1-10) 1-08) 1-13) 1-12! 1-23 1-31 
1916 So eek ae ee eee em 1-29} 1-26} 1-13}. 1-22} 1-16) 1-04; 1:16) 1-47; 1-53) 1-68] 1-81] 1-78 1-35 
1) UPR ae Sete Sltnenitne chino Sick 4b < 1-90} 1-80) 1-98); 2:47; 2-97; 2-64) 2-33] 2-26; 2-18) 2-17) 2-17) 2-17 2-28 
IGLB is uate crests tees are ee ees eee 217) 2-17) 2-17) 2-17) 2-17) 2-17; 2-25) 2-23) 2-24) 2-24) 2-24) 2-31 2°21 
162) eI rece Be Geiae Aces vA 2:38] 2-35) 2:36) 2-63] 2-78] 2:36) 2-26)" 2-24) 2-24) 2-24) 2-29) 2-45 2-36 
1920 bree ce eee chaos ee 2°63} 2-49) 2°50) 2-77) 2:98; 2-90) 2-81} 2-47) 2-49) 2-21) 2-06] 2-01 2-52 
Ne EA aia OOS oe DOE rpnioiding so 1-96} 1-92) 1-68} 1-39) 1-57) 1-44) 1-28) 1:24) 1-28) 1-19} 1-18} 1-18 1-44 
192280 2 OA Le. oe ace bee 1-20} 1-38} 1:36} 1-39) 1-37; 1-16) 1-15} 1-06} 1-07) 1-18) 1-27) 1-33 1-24 
PR MES SOGe APmOO mt GO Tey oa 1-26; 1:36} 1-32} 1-32) 1-29) 1-19} 1-01; 1-02) 1-05} 1-10) 1-06] 1-08 1-17 
1924 Fe eae, cfc are eee ere 1-11) 1-23] 1-09) 1-04) 1-07) 1-12) 1:25) 1-32) 1-84) 1-53) 1-57) 1-77 1-28 
91 ae onpao lb o-tioioe agoo nse 0 2-01; 1-98} 1-77) 1-70} 1-89; 1-82) 1-59) 1-68} 1-67) 1-64] 1-71) 1-80 1-77 
1926502056 oR em cee e ee 1-87; 1-85 1-68} 1-69) 1-66) 1-48} 1-44) 1-37) 1-36} 1-40] 1-35: 1-40 1-54 
NYRR WE ATRAAS GOES’ dic Sion cae 1-37) 1-37) 1:34) 1-34) 1:44) 1-45) 1-43) 1-40) 1-32) 1-34) 1-35) 1-38 1-38 
1926 3.1. Oe cee cette dee ie woke 1-43) 1-54) 1-62) 1-81] 1-90) 1-65) 1-52) 1-33) 1-40) 1-44) 1-35 1-41 1-54 
ee teiarre SMA a aenoteran on 2 1-41] 1-45] 1-34] 1-27] 1-19] 1-22} 1-33] 1-27] 1-31] 1-29] 1-23) 1-30 1-30 
LOSOT: ease toe ieee seer 1-27} 1-18} 1-10; 1-10; 1-09} 1-01; 0-89} 0-90) 0-87} 0-85} 0-77| 0-82 6-99 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


APPENDIX H 


TABLE OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FLOUR IN UNITED STATES, 1913-1930 
Sreconp Parents, MINNEAPOLIS 


Average price per barrel (196 Ibs.), monthly 


—— Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. |Average 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1!) CSR OBST iin ocd enn eran So Coral eo hoor lobo ob clo og BE AROe Ss.cossllocconellooncdllae~eeal boecee 4-42 
1) Co ee em rece hcye sire tie: 4-36} 4-44) 4-47) 4-40) 4-46) 4-34) 4-44) 5-33) 5-75) 5-60) 5-73) 5-80 4-94 
LOS way iaictsors.slsisinves Sistas eleaeeimeye 6°69} 7:56) 7:34) 7-56) 7-72) 6:44) 6-88) 6-16} 5-17) 5-33) 5-33} 6-07 6-50 
ROUG Priciatntes a srom aclavie ae emtNeerenes 6-49} 6-28) 5-73} 6-07} 6-04; 5-58} 5-96) 7-39] 8-28) 9-06] 9-64; 8-48 7-09 
AO lint terior. ever, semis 3 hcantna ere 9-04; 8-89) 9-41) 11-43; 14-68) 13-66) 12-60) 12-94) 11-10) 10-35) 9-94) 9-98} 11-23 
LOU Ree eee Coin © scale pete 110-09) 110-30) 110-09) 19-99) 19-53} 19-83) 110-70) 110-21) 110-21) 110-21) 110-21) 110-21} 110-14 
LON ora caie og oui « + sR remraregeeier ers 2 2 2 2 | 12-04) 11-49) 11-67} 11-26) 11-21) 11-67] 12-58] 13-51] 11-98 
NO QO atin se elec whe celine ero 13-97} 12-97) 12-69) 13-75) 14-54) 13-82) 13-32} 11-86) 12-24) 10-89} 9-06) 8-53} 12-27 
OQ oti ane ertcisinv nena ole aie Peet aenegs 9-30} 8-84) 8-31] 7-63} 8-37) 8-69} 8-61) 7-81} 7-93) 7-04) 6-81; 6-51 7-97 
LD Zion reian pisishcla's Sse fora einer 6-63] 7-60) 7-44) 7-75) 7-68] 7-18) 7-44) 6-71} 6-10) 6-17; 6-43} 6-58 6-96 
LODO Mere prsla.s Wie 's sinters ainwcie eintiel veneers 6:37) 6-51) 6-40} 6-73} 6-51] 6-11) 5-87) 5-98) 6-04) 6-03; 5-85) 5-91 6-19 
LO A emer rirsteln sins (eth Okie. Grawalnesateiale 6:02} 6-09} 6-05) 6-13} 6-37} 6-61) 7-23) 7-24) 7-22) 7-79) 7-88) 8-61 6-94 
LOD eens ina) helene cists sc wtoett eiticne 220s 9-41} 9-60} 8-74; 7-95) 8-52} 8-29) 8-31) 8-54) 8-05} 8-02) 8-25) 8-92 8-54 
OP Rive op eicoe On Omori anomie. 9-14) 8-83} 8-48} 8-42) 8-19! 8-42) 8-67; 7-68} 7-45] 7-71] 7-53) 7-38 8-15 
19 2ieeiee seats toca cae rer cney 7-14) 7-13) 7-09} 6-97} 7-56) 7-63) 7-56] 7-32) 6-82) 6-95) 6-84) 6-86 7-16 
TODS rere sition ccine fies oe ale: bretete 7-11) 7-02) 7-16) 7-84) 8-14) 7-63} 7-07] 6-31} 6-31} 6-16] 5-94) 5-91 6-90 
HOD, cae Sone, Adare OD eO nO OnE aoe 6-11} 6-51) 6-41) 6-24) 5-86) 6-12} 7-41} 7-03) 6-94) 6-64) 6-40) 6-53 6-52 
LOSO Meer rcrctes iietasee. wie ole oie eas 6-48} 6-10) 5-98) 5-79} 5-71) 5-56) 5-21) 5-08) 4-81) 4:71] 4-39) 4-51 5-36 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
1 United States Food Administration Standard. 
2 No quotation. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE OF RETAIL PRICES OF BREAD IN UNITED STATES, 1913-1930 


Average retail price per lb. of white bread for 51 cities, on 15th of each month 
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1926 
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1928 
1929 
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Souncs: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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APPENDIX J 
TABLE OF BREAD PRICES BY LOCALITIES AND PROVINCES, 
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1913 reports were obtained from 56 localities 
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APPENDIX J 
CANADA, RETAIL, PER POUND, YEARLY 1900, 1905, 1910-19301 
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APPENDIX K 


LIST OF CANADIAN BAKERIES CONTROLLED BY FLOUR 
MILLING COMPANIES! 


1. Lake or THE Woops MituineG Company, LimiTEep 


Inter City Baking Company, Limited, Montreal (6 bakeries): 


Standard Bread (Montreal), Limited 


A. & L. Strachan, Limited 


She CGH Ade WULAULICIL, SALEATTUTLE. ce ee ew ew 


Hawkesbury Bakery, Limited 


Standard Bread Company, Limited 


Renfrew Cash Bread, Limited 
Brown’s Bread, Limited 


oe ee ee eee 


eeeee 


Ce 


cee oe ote eo ees we eee 


tit we int a i, ae a Wat ia ie | 


ee rr 


Cfewe, ¢ elle fe Biel e © © © lene 


Montreal, Que 
6c 


Ottawa 


4°10 Se) erie e ‘a 
eee e rere 


eee ee eee 


Inter City Western Bakeries, Limited, Winnipeg (9 bakeries): 


Speirs Parnell Baking Company, Limited 


Clifton Bakery, Limited 
Crown Bakery, Limited 


er 


Saskatoon Bread Company, Limited 
Weyburn Bread Company, Limited 


olden West Bakery, Limited... 


Medicine Hat Baking Company, Limited. . 


Cowan Dodson Bakeries, Limited........ 


Rennie and Taylor, Limited 


ols, 0) us 


CD 


eee eee ewe 


@ 6) Shen ve Te ca om O80 fe. le ipo’) 


6. Je aa e .6), 0 fe: a ne. ew le fe Je ye 


Cr 


7 neces Alta 
.. Medicine Hat 


PS) 4, On Oe AP 16 ty Oy 'vilie 42) 0! @) 


Winnipeg, Man.. 
Moose Jaw, Sask 
Regina 


cee ee wee we 


ee eee 


oe eee 


oe eee 


oe 6h yee 


© ee kere 


Date acquired 
February, 1928 
March, 1928 


May, 1930 
January, 1928 
July, 1980 
January, 1928 


November, 1928 


December, 1928 
December, 1928 


Saskatoon . 47.5. 8.408% January, 1929 


Weyburn 


se ee 


.. Vancouver, B.C.. 


Victoria 


2. Mapie Lear Minitina Company, Limirep 


Canada Bread Company, Limited, Toronto (11 bakeries): 


Canada Bread Company, Limited 
Canada Bread Company, Limited 
¢ “cc ‘cc 


Canada Bread Company, Limited 


Canadian Bakeries, Limited, Winnipeg 
Canadian Bakeries, Limited...... 
‘ ‘ 


Canadian Bakeries, Limited...... 
6é é¢ 


«ee es 


éeé 6c 


a a” Oy. 6 tie 


ehapers ee 

oe eee 
se eee 

eee eee 


eee ee 


o ts! & je, oleh s Co a) eo 0) Leige ws 
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op Sey 6) 6% fe, te ‘aes eo “e: Im fe) Te 


< (e @.'@, 10) © Te ia) ef (6: ce) le Mes iene 
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© » (6 © ee je 6 "€%e 0 © fo © “o 


Avenue Road... 
Bloor Street 
Danforth Ave... 


> obs tae 
Ste ise le) eel See ie: 6 tele 6 


eet 'e).a® ere fe) Tehetete ve ger ete: 


(15 bakeries): 


oye “ol ele Le [6 altatlhe! 6 te. te 0, se) 
Se) '@. @) 04/6 lee (et 66.40 eo = 6 
le IS atic 0: ote @ (amie alle fe Gye 
@ detec 0 0 je tele. © «je @ ' 
eee eee ee ee ew eo 
oe ee ee © © wo eo ew 8 wo 


© We ayle 6 6 le) @ Fapteie wo le 0-8 


.. Calgary, Alta 


ee 
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oe 
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Ottawa 


oe ee eee we 
cee ee eww 
oe eer ewe 
eee ew eee 
© ene co WF ee a 


Moose Jaw, Sask 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon....... 
Swift Current... 


eee eo eo eww 


Yorktomae-.. 


Edmonton 
Lethbridge 


Nanaimo, B.C 


eee eee 


New Westminster... . 


Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


et Bi ohie a wale 
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January, 1929 


January, 1929 
January, 1929 


February, 1929 
January, 1929 


May, 1928 


November, 1920 
January, 1926 
August, 1923 
1911 

1911 

1911 

May, 1928 


191tta 


September, 1925 
December, 1929 
November, 1927 
September, 1925 
July, 1928 

September, 1927 


.. January, 1930 


September, 1925 
July, 1928 
September, 1925 


September, 1925 


.September, 1925 


September, 1925 
September, 1925 
September, 1926 


1 Bakery companies acquired and not now operated are omitted from this list. 
* Date on which control was acquired by the controlling bakery company. 
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APPENDIX K—Continued. 


2. Marre Lear Minune Company, Lruwrreap—Con. 


Dominion Bakeries, Limited, Toronto (15 bakeries): 


Date acquired 


Dominion Peretos, Limited) oayr. a, sos cae Belleville, Ont........ December, 1928 - 
‘ : rss Re gpm ASG S all Sid oft Bid: Brantford 
i Pay eae eet eee aus Chatham 
ss ae ici ee io se van ls eee Cobourg 
yi Bee chain ese te at Cornwall 
# 2 OSI aR SS: oS sues Beni ens Guelph 
2 Wee baat. tate et Kingston 
. Seyi RRR I relorg aar Oilawat a eae April, 1929 
FRO i Sc RM es Owen Sound......... November, 1928 
a ag Re RE Se PRI Pembroke ye October, 1929 
Pie nr cae ee St. Catharines 
" 5 Coen gia IC wa are ec Sarnia 
i Da ee Oe. eS Stratiord aces aw, March, 1929 
sell cl e8e = SNE S Wallaceburg 
IANS Foi i fo) a ee el Windsorei Ss 7s ee September, 1928 
Eastern Bakeries, Limited, St. John (8 bakeries): 
Paevern Bakeries, Limited...;....:...........6. New Glasgow, N.S. 
= pt Ce eee Sydney 
Destermmbpakeries Iamited.:............5.. 0.55. Bathurst, N.B. 
a OS SE ee reece Campbellton 
- I Oe i Fredericton: 32 ¢325 ac- July, 1928 
4 eT re he oi Moncton 2 ee ee June, 1928 
- 70 RRP eo) OT ea a a ed ee Sait Johiwc. wees May, 1928 
- i Ralien), e a Sussex 


3. Ocitvie FLour Minis Company, Limrrep 


Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Limited, Toronto (13 bakeries): 


Date acquired 


Peieeene AI LAMILCD . 6 icles cee ee oe ee Montreal, Que........ 1929 
Dent Harrison and Sons, Limited................ aaa Ne Sena 1929 
Jamesstrachan, Limited.............:.0..08.04. MR ne arle 1929 
Pemercaning Company...:.......). 0.8.6 6.6% Chatham, Ont 
Ideal Bread Company, Limited.................. Hamiltons, ee ow January, 1929 
Neal Baking Company, Limited................. London Ate ee January, 1929 
Dipcuemeeend Limited... ... 5.0.50. .5+26s ee sees Peterborough......... January, 1929 
Neal Baking Company, Limited................. St.Thomsswe sean. January, 1929 
i oereusroners, Limited........:% 2.2.0.0... 000% St. Thomasin,<14:- January, 1929 
Neal Baking Company, Limited................. Sarnia. coer January, 1929 
Ideal Bread Company, Limited.................. Toronto:22 cease January, 1929 
PUMICE UMC. 25... oe ae be ee ees Toronta:..2e ae January, 1929 
Neal Baking Company, Limited................. Windsort eee coe January, 1929 
McGavin Bakeries, Limited, Edmonton (5 bakeries): 
McGavin Bakeries, Limited.................... Moosejaw, Sask...... March, 1929 
4 3, SOM eerie 2 ect Her he. Sean Ay Ss Regina aire i at January, 1930 
a “i RA ERNE Cs ogre ore tae Saskatoon ee. se. ss. February, 1929 
Western Bakery, Limited...................005 Lethbridge, Alta......April, 1929 


Golden West Bakery, Limited................... Victoria, B.C..... 


.... March, 1929 
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4, WESTERN CaNnapDA FiLour Mitis Company, LIMITED 


Purity Baking Company, Limited, Toronto (14 bakeries) : Date acquired 
Brosseau, Limited.......... PERRY (Op aia di «teary ry Montreal, Que........ August, 1925 
Sanche Cardinal, Limited. 7.2 every os oe oes ene i 
Jackson's Bread, Limited? yes. cee eco ete Hamilton, Ont....... eJune, 1929 
Purity Bakeries, Linuted*? ster ec: Kingstone... .2it.'... June, 1929 

x 6 EA OPS semana cE Te AYE Eick ceo ato LANGA ene oc hye aes May, 1929 
Jackson's: Bread, Dimited oss aac bes eee TG OM spe chien. to's April, 1928 
Purity, Bakeries, Toimiteds “ane cera ie a tone acne Peterborough........ .May, 1929 
Jackson’s Bread, Limited cs tan @e > -.-s- ss 2ee SniGde eg." January, 1927 

: AS yl) ie pesehace ban Aiur oh ativn eacue. Abe eec eas Lillsonburg 2) oo ie <.s3 January, 1927 
Purity Breads lanmited oe a a) ee ae ‘LOTODtGL: ¢ eens. 56 August, 1929 
Bryce. Bakeries, Limited. is... eee se ss ews os Brandon, Man........ June, 1929 

“ Sth ah Oe Pk et ice Meare ye Winniper : oer June, 1929 
Model Bakery, sLamited 0 cn enc ok och ee ene Calgary, Alta. 4.22... May, 1929 


Robertson’s Bakeries, Limited...............0+-- Vancouver, B.C...... September, 1926 


mf 


rit z 
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eg wives. * 


